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MI-C.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 
NEW. PAMP@LET GRATIS’ AND POST FREF 
ting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 


It explains the only A acagg: painless system of ag, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, hlindelphisy an and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 


Platina, &c,, by Mr. G, H. a on his perfected system, which is protected by 
MATJESTY'’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
The “ Daily Telegraph,” oo 28, 1878, says, —“* Celluloid i is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 
with prize medal teeth is incomparable.” 


Witrous de, Ether Spray, and all the most recent im 
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A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 
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LIVERPOOL: LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
TPA remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted o 
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WORLD FAMED 2, 9d., 
They never give Auge! may be 
London, Proprietor of 


BLOOD MIXTURE THESE PILLS contain neither Qalomel, Blue Pill, nor 
¢ bowels with 

Changes 

FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


| CLARKES | DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious,” 
Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” taken at ail times t Scpeciatty ‘vahuable at ‘the 


Price 1s, ie. oy Poet 16 Samra, sod ( and (three bree Benne in ¢ one) 
They clear the the Liver, Stomach, 1 Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
__ THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIRR AND RESTORER _ | © ost or mice ax" > © Sn 
Post-free for 16 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Boad. 
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USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


avery Travelling Trank and Household in the World ought to 
contain a Botile of 


ENOS FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, 
Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage for any Season, 


Mt is the Best Preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness Stomach, 
Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, dc., and to remove 
the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, 
Vicar of Collerly :—‘‘I have used your Fruit Salt for many 
years, and have verified your statements. The thanks of the public 
are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. ng may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 


NO’S FRUIT SALT—After suffering for nearly two 
and a half years from severe headache aud disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money 
without os any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try 
BNO’S PRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
Rozast Humeupers, Post Uffice, Barrasford,”” 


NO versus STIMULANTS.—Stimulants and in- 
sufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver, 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who 
keep and use BNO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ All our eustomers for 
Eno’s Salt would not be without it upon any eonsideration, they 

having received so much benefit from it. 

Woop Buaoruzas, Chemists, Jersey, 1978.” 





THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
GOOD FOOD. 


How to enjoy good food that would otherwise cause 
Bilious Headache, hee eM Stomach, Poisoned 
.—Use 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 

when taken with water, acts as a natural aperient, its simple 

but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and 

restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health 
were universaily known, no family would be without it, 


AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Any one 
whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known 
remedy. It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous Excitement, 
Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich 
food, Its power iu siding digestion is most striking. It also 
restores the Nervous System to its condition (by natural 
means). Use BNO’S FRUIT SALT. You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
**QUCCESS IN LIFE.”—A new invention is brought 
before the public, and commands success, A sovreof abomin- 
imitations are i diately introduced the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, 
and yet not so exactly as to infringe upen legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to 
secure reputation and profit,—ADAMs. 
AUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule 
is marked oeuee FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been 
posed on by # worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 26, 3d. and 4s. 6d. 








{PREPARED ONLY BY 
J.C. ENO'S PATENT, at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND, price 2s. 6d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEHACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 








Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“It is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION On DIRECT APPLICATION fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading ,and Readers in General, 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols., 5s. each. 


Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 
NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prapers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIALS REOKIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 


Pastry with less Butter. | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 

. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION: | to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


+ =» | 1am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 12 | make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wageree, 
ous . . | ‘ative ih tdi 

nutritious than that raised with | prcrastionsh Menibianee, Weaver take estrus: 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. a | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” ke., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | bord hit Teed, Pastry, and Doldingn,. commits 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ra M.D», of Hee Majesty's Dock. 

. . : yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring i 

and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | te the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—T7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up te fal of Bonwicx’s Baxire Pownme 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state ; the ye of lp Poppe Benen 
parted blir boss pews gery a little rpg been previously ad 2) Ived, dua wiokly bet at Merwr 
a dough o usual consistency, taking care no i“ than 4. in é ° f 
sual noses dik ant etoaieeiinaataes is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine Powe: as for bread, wi 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make aes into ‘alle the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Bale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 
BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. lid. per packet. 





INSTANTLY CURED BY 





J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘“ I consider BunTsr’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘ For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunrzer’s Nervivg, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but cap 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pneles, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. Neo restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
POEMS. By Mary E. Surpizy, Author of ‘‘ Gabrielle 
Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &., &. Super royal 32mo. 
Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. 

Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem. 
By AnwaBeEt Crewe, Author of “‘ A Medley,” ** Happi- 
ness; or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 1s, 








LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author er Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &e.), and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 





William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.¢. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL.) cect, 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upom 





BRAGG'S 


the human system have only recently been recogni 
acidity and impure gases im the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 


a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. |. 2 esa, 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


It absorbs all 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, } =» ™ 
BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d, each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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MY SHOP AND I. 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
But if the news that had added bitterness to 
the death-bed of my poor mother was true, 
and Tom Stone had really been the purchaser 
of the old house of the gables, he had not 
bought it with any intention of leaving Mr. 
Barrup alone in it, to keep on the business, 
or be his tenant for the shop. 

Tom was too keen and clever a man for 
that. He knewI had raised up the business, 
and made it answer; but that his mauage- 
ment of it must end in ruin. If Tom drank 
and gambled, he knew his own interests, and 
never failed to take good care of them. 
Like his mother, he was selfish and keen- 
witted and unscrupulous; but, unlike her, 
he could be very plausible, and when it 
suited him to lay aside the bully, no one 
knew better than he did how to pass himself 
off as the best of open-hearted, jolly fellows. 

It would suit him every way that I 
should keep the business, and finding that I 
had left it, he came into Sam’s shop, and 
asked to see me. When I declined, he sent 
up word it was on a matter of business, and 
he must beg I would. 

So he came upstairs, and brought his most 
sentimental manners with him. For, first, he 
was always a professed admirer of beauty ; 
and secondly, he had an object to gain, and 
that was to induce me to keep the shop. 

What mattered it that only overnight he 
had completed the ruin of my lover, of the 
man who had so joyfully trusted him, and 
called him a downright jolly good fellow? 
Was that to stand in the way of his interest 
and pleasure as concerned me ? 

He threw into his voice the softest accents, 
and into bis face an expression of the ten- 
derest entreaty. No one overhearing his 
low, plausible words could have suspected 
him of being the family peace-destroyer he 
was. 

But for all that, my distress when he 
alluded to mother and expressed sorrow for 
her death—she was “such a good creature,” 
he said—and my evident heart-weariness and 
anxiety touched him; for sober—and he 


was sober—no man is so enslaved by his| 


own selfishness as to be wholly invulnerable | 
‘may be sure, tempted me sorely, and Tom 


to better influences. 
VOL. XII. 


He tried to comfort me, and finding that 
vain, to distract me, by speaking of the 
business and the shop. “ He was,” he said, 
“surprised and disgusted ” to find me out of 
it, and others holding my place in it, not by 
his wish or intention, and this “ must not 
be.” 

Drawing nearer, and taking my hands in 
his, he begged me to remember that his one 
and only object in buying the old place had 
been to secure it to me. 

Oh, if I could but have trusted him, as 
one trusts an honest, honourable man, what 
an opening—a happy opening for me his 
offer would have been ! 

But I could not trust him, and as the 
picture rose before me of myself his tenant, 
and he coming in and out at pleasure, to 
flatter me about my beauty, I loosened my 
hands from his, and answering coldly, de- 
clined to keep the shop. 

But the Stones—at 
mother—were noted for possessing one 
quality in perfection. This quality, a right 
noble one, had they used it rightly, was 
tenacity. When the Stones threatened, 
they never in cooler moments relented, and 
when they set their hearts on doing any- 
thing, they never gave it up. 

Tom had said he would master Ready, 
or “crush him ;” and Ready was mastered. 
He had resolved now to make me keep the 
shop. The triumph would be double, and 
be every way to his interest, if I kept the 
shop. 

“Miss Hammond,” said he, speaking low 
and earnestly, as though all in my interest, 
and not in his, “ pray don’t think of leaving, 
it would be a most unwise step if you did. 
You have a very decided talent for business, 
and here is one ready to your hand. I'll 
turn Barrup out; I always meant to; he 
shan’t annoy you. You shall have all the 
place to yourself. You'd be independent at 
once. I flatter myself I know a little how 
for.unes are made; you'd soon, give you a 
chance, make yours. Come—don’t—go—off 
—all in a hurry; do—just—take—time— 
for consideration.” 

“Independent! Barrup turned out! Sole 
owner of my dear shop!” The words, you 


least Tom. and _ his 
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saw they did; and with his usual prompt- 
ness hastened to push my indecision further. 
“Come, Miss Hammond, don’t leave us ; 
it would be such a jolly shame if you did. 
Don’t think of it for a moment. Why 
should you?” 
I shook my head. “I’ve given my word,” 
I said. 
“Never mind that; what’s in a word? 
nothing when it’s given as yours was. 
Mrs. Barrup would have said ‘ stay,’ if she’d 
have known what was coming. I’m sure 
she would. No money, isthat it,eh? Well, 
that don’t matter. I suppose I’ve got some. 
I'll prop you up.” 
*‘T thank you for the offer, but I’ve 
decided to go,” I said. 
**Go?—and I your friend !” 
“Friend! oh no, Mr. Stone,” said I, 
replying quickly, “I can’t call you my 
friend.” 
** And why not, then?” he said. 








laid aside his soft way of speaking. 


joyfully at three o’clock or so this morning.” 


and isn’t worth a consideration in this 
matter.” 
“ That’s not the question,” said I, inter- 





you do that, or try at least to do it, Mr. 


“That's a very fine speech, very,” said 
Tom, coarsely, “and when you're excited 
you look really splendid. 
beauty’s slave, but I am, and a disdainful 
beauty always did hold me; so though you 
haven’t answered my proposal, I’ll give you 
to-morrow to answer it. As for Ready, your 
best policy is just to give him up; I may 
help hin if you do, I certainly shan’t if you 
don’t;” and ‘Tom, 
manners, bid me good day and departed. 
Oh! I was glad when he was gone, and as 
to keep innocency was my wish, and I meant 
should be my endeavour, my answer ready 
for the morrow was quickly written, and in 
it I declined to keep the shop. 

A little later and I had a pitiful mes- 
sage from Ready, enclosed in a line from 
Mrs. Faithful, begging me to come. 

Towards evening—for I wished to give 

“Tf you had been a friend of mine, you/him time to get over the effects of that 
would not have lured Ready Faithful on to/terrible drinking bout—I started to do so. 
ruin.” Meanwhile I nursed the dear little Lilian, 

Tom laughed a loud, coarse laugh, that|/and this I must say, children are great 
had nothing of the sentimental in it, and | comforters. 


I’m a fool to be 


reassuming his soft 


is something in the 
look of a little child which says to you 
“Lured!” said he, “ Ready don’t need |just when you are the saddest, “ Don’t 
much /uring.” trouble, is not 
“Tf you'd have been a friend of mine, |cent?” 
you’d have taken better care of him. He/ments—even the look of a child—one is apt 
has forgotten what joy is in your company.”|to faint, for the way is long and painful, as 
I spoke bitterly. I’m sure I felt it to be as I thought of 
“Joy! come, come, Miss Hammond!/the past, while walking up the lane that 
we helped him down the street shouting | evening. 
Yet it was a glorious evening, and the 
“Joyfully! Oh, Mr. Stone, if you can, |lane looked beautiful—on every side some 
if it’s in your power, be quick and save him.” |familiar sight or sound greeted me. 
“In my power! I thought,” said Tom, in |the organist’s cottage, with the roses climb- 
a scornful, bu'lying tone, “every one knew it|ing its chimneys, and its garden of old- 
was in my power to do just whatever I liked | fashioned flowers—one long bed of them— 
with him.” and Jemmy’s voice singing as if in rivalry of 
“ Then if it isin your power,” said I, indig-|the melodious thrushes : 
nantly, for my anger was fast rising, “save |fine trees, the golden rays of the evening 
him.” sun piercing their thick and leafy branches ; 
**1’ll consider about it if you'll keep the|there the gnarled root, a mere stump, that 
shop.” had stood so long as a sentinel by the path 
I answered that T declined to keep it. leading to the Hollows,—all seemed ‘so 
“‘ Now listen, Miss Hammond,” he urged, | familiar, and about to leave them, so dear, 
“that young Faithful can’t ever marry you, |so hard to say good-bye, to— 
“ Good-bye ! good-bye ! good-bye !” 
“Oh! it’s parting wounds so bitterly.” 
But I did not go up the lane that night as 
tupting ; “the question is, will you, who have | when in the past I had been used to go up 
led Ready downwards, have destroyed his/it a merry girl, building castles in the air, 
peace, have lured him on to gamble and to | while gathering flowers to adorn the window 
drink, stretch out a helping hand to him,|/of my shop, or while hastening to pay 
and save the man you pushed down? Will} Mrs. Faithful a friendly visit, sure of being 


But in spite of many encourage- 
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kindly received, and of having, the joy of 
hearing her talk of “ my Ready.” 

Oh no, I walked languidly, and was at 
heart discouraged. I had had so much to 
suffer, and felt about to face a new suffering. 
Never before had the “little by little” and 
its end so struck me. Little by little Ready 
had fallen out of the safe path, had slipped 
and slipped, till now where was he? Why, 
all but over the precipice. In what state 
should I find him? In a state that doubt- 
less would cause me new suffering. You 
can’t wonder that, having reached my des- 
tination, I paused before Mr. Faithful’s 
garden gate to summon up some courage 
before entering. 

I remember how a little robin was singing 
over it, His brilliant eyes and lively move- 
ments contrasted with the plaintiveness of 
his song, and I made it an excuse to myself 
that I would not disturb him, that I stood 
before the gate without opening it for so 
long. 

But when I did, there, just within, on a 
rustic seat half hidden among the shrubs, 
his head bent down between his hands, sat 
Ready. 

Was it really Ready, this dejected, un- 
happy-looking man? It hurt me sorely to 
see him. I drew near, and sat down by him. 
I put my hand on one of his. He started, 
and turning looked at me. It was a sad, 
wild, weary look, so very, very sad and weary. 

“Comeand rouse my poorunhappy Ready,” 
such were the words his mother had written 
tome. But could I rouse him? 

All day I had been planning what to say 
to him ; had been putting into words whole 
strings of reproaches, that I could not love ‘a 
drunkard,’ that ‘conduct is everything.’ Oh, 


his fingers. “If it were the drinking only, 
yes,” he said. 

“Oh, Ready, how came you todrink? I 
thought you never, never drank,” I said. 

“What made me drink?” and Ready 
roused himself and spoke fiercely. “ Love, 
ruin made me drink! Fellows ruined like 
me must drink. Drink lulls the anguish.” 

“ But, Ready, were you then in a worse 
position than you were before, that you 
needed drink to lull you?” I asked. 

** Love,” said Ready, “listen, and you'll 
see I needed lulling, I’d have gone mad else. 
It’s a pitiful story, though, at this our first 
meeting to have to tell you. I meant to have 
been with you yesterday, but Tom met me at 
the station, and we walked into the town 
together, and he made me go in with him. I 
said I wouldn't, I’d you to see; but he said, 
‘ My good fellow, just a moment;’ so I did go 
in. Iwas a weak fool to do it. We dined 
together. He talked of my affairs encourag- 
ingly, and I listened. I was again a weak 
fool to do it, Fellows began to come in to play 
and drink. I wanted to escape, and tried to 
do so; I wouldn’t play, I always lost, I said, 
and they knewI didn’t drink. They urged 
me to stay, but I always ‘lost at play,’ I said, 
and wouldn’t. They said they’d play baccarat. 
Baccarat is a foolish game, love; but it has 
high stakes and many chances, oh so many 
chances! and it tempted me. I began to 
think of the chances, how if I’d one I might 
win. Fellows said, ‘ Take the deal;’ if I’d the 
deal they said I’d win. In baccarat the deal 
means something. So I took the deal, and, 
Spring, I won, yes, won! The joy of it. What 
if I won again? The hope excited me. Again 
I played, again I won! Oh, Spring, I can’t 
tell you the feeling of it! My debt to Tom, 





how many wise things I’d say to him! But the 
sight of him silenced me. Can one strike 
one down already? or wound one so miser- 
able? I could not. 

His ruin, not mine, stood plain before me, 
the shattering of a noble nature; and the 
spectacle silenced me. 

But Ready understood my silence. Per- 
haps silence is sometimes more penetrating 
than the sound of words. He took my hand 
and pressed it tohis lips. ‘“ Forgive me, love, 
I’m ill and sorely miserable,” he said, “and 
you alone have not reproached me. Oh the 
bitterness of this day! yet to-morrow will be 
more bitter.” 


the chain so long round me, was loosening. 
The shackles one more game won, and they’d 
fall off me altogether.” 

Ready paused; he bent down, and covering 
his face with his hands, again wept long and 
bitterly. 

‘‘T can’t help it,” he said, “ it’s the thought 
ofit! So, love, hope was before me, the hope 
of freedom. The fellows laughed at my 
eagerness and cheered me. ‘ You've all the 
luck to-night, Faithful; go it, and win,’ they 
said. One alone cautioned me, ‘Tom’s -no 
chicken. You let well alone, Faithful,and stop.’ 
Would God I had! Id have been a 
happier man to-day, sweet Spring. But one 


“No, not to-morrow, love ; to-morrow you | more game for freedom’s self, I thought., Free- 
dom! if I got my freedom ever again, I’d 
square, and shake off all bad habits, and we’d 


will be better,” I said. 
Ready bent down his head and _ hid his 





face in his hands, and the tears escaped by 





marry, and forget our sorrows, 


The way to 
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hell, don’t they say its pavement is of good 
intentions? Iwas all eagerness to begin. I 
hardly noticed the stakes were tripled, I 
looked angrily at the player who had 
cautioned me. ‘ What were my affairs to him?’ 
The chance dealt cards went round; Tom 
bought the deal with gold. I might have 
guessed what would come of it. There are 
at baccarat twenty ways of cheating. Did 
he cheat me, I wonder? I’d shoot him if I 
thought so! The wine was poured out 
freely. Tom mocked because I would not 
touch it; the fellows called me ‘ Innocence,’ 
but I didn’t care for it. Gold! gold! 
that was what I cared for,—the gold for 
my ransom, for my deliverance. We played, 
and they were merry. Iwas not merry, I was 
preoccupied, absent, intent, and oh! I nearly 
won,—so nearly that at one moment I thought 
I had done so, and stretched out my arms, 
my pulse beating for once joyfully. But it 
was only a delusion, only a delusion. I 
looked up; there was Tom drawing towards 
him the heap of gold. There was Tom, 
loudly laughing as he said, ‘ Faithful has as 
usual all but won.’ ” 

“Poor fellow!” I said, weeping, “ poor 
fellow !” 

‘“‘T wonder I didn’t strike him! If I didn’t, 
it was thanks to the drink I poured down 
me, What could I do but drink? I was 
all but out of my long torture, to be thrust 
down deeper into the fire than ever, the man 
who did it mockingme. Drink! I'll have to 
drink again, drink alone can still such an- 
guish! Have a look round, is any one near 
us?” 

“No, Ready.” 

“Well, then, put down your head, and 
listen, you’ve not heard all. I’ve involved 
my father, and this pretty place must go; you 
understand me? Drink! I must drink ; can 
remorse be stilled with lullabies? Let’s go 
into the lane, the air of this garden stifles 
me.” 

So we stepped into the lane, and sat down 
on the gnarled root that had so often been 
our resting-place. The sun had dipped 
down, and the golden rays penetrating the 
leafy foliage of the fine trees were receding. 
The clouds of rich colours adorning the 
sunset were changing, and night was ap- 
proaching. 

It was the hour and quiet Ready had been 
used to delight in. But that night it was 
otherwise. The beauty of the lane was lost 
on him, and the sweet-briars and honey- 
suckles in the hedge behind us might have 
had no fragrance. Even the song of the 





birds oppressed him, and when the robin flew 
down from the gate to settle nearer he flung 
a stone at it. 

“T can’t help it,” he said as I looked at 
him reproachfully. ‘‘ Why will it sing, and 
I so wretched ?” 

But the sun once down, night began to 
come on apace. I rose, Martha would be 
troubling about me, and my journey was 
before me. Ready rose too, he was weak 
and trembling, he leant on me, not I on him, 
as in common. 

“ Mother will be coming out,” he said, 
‘when you are gone. Mother! am I her 
Ready ? Ready! why, he was a merry fellow. 
He wore flowers in his cap, and had a wise 
handsome sweetheart ; he ran through the 
woods gaily; yes, I remember him. The 
birds sang lively songs to him, songs of build- 
ing nests and rearing young ones. But this 
other! why, love, the very birds sing ‘ give up 
to him, till he’s obliged to fling stones at 
them. You're going, love?” 

“Yes, Ready,’ I said, “I’m going, I must 
be going, but don’t give up, what will drink 
do for you? Drink, oh! Ready, it’s only 
destruction ; you’ve only drunk this once, so 
the vice has not had time to master you. 
Begin the battle, don’t let it master you.” 

* Good sweetheart, I can’t, I’m all weak- 
ness.” 

“Ready, but the strength is never of us, 
it’s of God.” 

‘But, love, God don’t work miracles, not 
now, He don’t.” 

“ We don’t know what God does—how 
can we? He gives power to the faint, and 
to those who have no might He increaseth 
strength. Love, don’t give up, God hears 
prayer and aids effort. I’d not go to London 
so sorely miserable at what you’ve told me 
to-night if you'll promise me not to despair, 
but to pray. Take the load to the Saviour, 
to Jesus. When all forsake us He says, 
‘Come, all ye heavy laden.’ Take pity on me, 
Ready, who love you so truly, and promise 
me to give yourself no rest till you have con- 
fessed all to God, and asked His pardon and 
His help, through the merits and grace of 
Jesus.” 

Ready wept. “ Spring,” said he, “‘I believe 
God hears the prayers of the righteous ; but 
I don’t pray, I have long ceased to pray ; 
without effort prayer is mockery. I’ve not 
used God’s weapons, ’twould be like praying 
the flowers might bloom without planting 
them. But God knows I wish to be a 
betterman. Is it really farewell? Oh, love! 
I’ll miss you! God bless you, love, and give 
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us happier days when these storms are over. 
Farewell, sweet love.” 

“Farewell, Ready,” I said, “and don’t 
give up; use God's weapons, watch and 
strive and pray, but don’t give up ; and, love, 
you have my London address, and you'll 
write to me. Let it be the good news of 
having abstained, and that will cheer me. 
Love, farewell. Remember how often we 
have sung together in the old church,— 


‘Watch, for demons haunt around thee, 
Sin and harm beset thy path, 
Yet be sure that nothing hath 
Power to hinder or confound thee, 
So thou faithfully alway, 
Watch and pray.’” 


“T believe it,” said Ready, embracing me, 
but without making any promise. 

And so we parted. But oh how I regretted 
not having used more efforts to draw him 
nearer to the great Love, powerful, strong, 
and abiding ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


But I had had blow upon blow, and sorrow 
upon sorrow, and that last sad sight of Ready 
in his anguish had been too much for me. 
There can be no doubt I was already unwell, 
Miss Stanley declared I had for weeks looked 
so. 
However that may be, this last sorrow, like 
the addition of a grain to an even balance, 
was too much for me, and despair weighed 
me down. 

I have a very vivid remembrance of feel- 
ing as I walked along that I should never 
reach Martha’s without a rest, and of decid- 
ing, as I was so near to my once dear home, 
to go in and creep up to my room, to rest in 
it. To slip in at the side entrance, and gain 
the staircase unperceived, save by Joe, was 
the affair of a moment. My room was neat, 
for I had left it so, and my luggage and book- 
case were already absent. 

So far I remember, but nothing more, 
till I was aroused by Martha, and saw 
Mrs. Helpall bending over me. They had 
found me unconscious. With their care I 
did at last revive, and they, considering my 
state the effect of long over-fatigue, still 
hoped I should be fit for my journey when 
a good night’s rest had set me up. 

But no good night’s ‘rest came to me; 
instead came wild, troubled dreams of what 
I may truly call being lost in dense darkness. 

Morning found me but just conscious that 
the kindly Mrs. Helpall—she had been with 
me all night—was anxiously regarding me. 


I tried to rise, and she encouraged me. I 
thought of my coming journey, and made a 
great effort; but “try” and “effort” were 
equally useless, and we both gave them up. 

“ What will become of me? I’msoill! I 
can’t sit up,” I said. 

Mrs. Helpall brought me a cup of tea, and 
comforted me. ‘‘ Never mind, dear,” said 
she, “don’t trouble. Martha shall write to 
Mr. Hammond, and I'll take care of you. 
You're not going to be forsaken, Polly; so 
don’t trouble.” 

Good Mrs. Helpall! who always acted on 
these lines, which she had indeed taken for 
her model,— 


** Say well is good, but do well is better ; 
Do well seems the spirit, say well is the letter. 
Say well is godly, and helps to please ; 

* But do well lives godly, and gives the world ease. 
Say well to silence sometimes is bound ; 
But do well is free on every ground, 
Say well has friends—some here, some there ; 
But do well is welcome everywhere. 
By say well many to God’s word cleave, 
But for lack of do well it quickly leave: 
If say well and do we'l were bound in one frame, 
Then all were done, and all were won, and gotten 

were gain,” 


Now these old-fashioned lines had been 
copied by Mr. Work from some old divine, 
and, hung up by the wall of his chamber, 
were useful, so Mrs. Helpall said, to jog the 
memory with. Anyhow, in her the “say 
well” and “do well” were bound in one 
frame ; and for me, in that illness, I may say, 
“gotten was the gain.” 

Oh, how ill I was!—too ill much to 
trouble about my journey. I could not 
stand, and the attempt to remove me to 
Martha’s was a vain one. As the day 
wore On my senses grew more and more 
clouded; yards and yards and yards of 
blackness wound themselves, in semblance 
at least, from my eyes, and my words ceased 
to have any reasonable meaning: I heard 
strange sounds, and saw hideous faces. 
Before night I was quite delirious ; yet every 
now and then gleams of reason glimmered 
in on me. Once I saw an arm reach over 
the bed and remove a certain big key from 
the cupboard near me, lest in my tossings I 
should dash myself on it, and looking up, 
knew it was Mr. Work who had done so ; or 
a voice said kindly words to me, and I had 
sense to know it was Mrs. Helpall’s, as she 
attempted to give me water or medicine. 

Water ! oh, I was so parched ! so parched 
that soon my mouth was as full of ashes, 
I could not scream. I changed to be even too 





weak to struggle or to toss. 
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“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” Was 
I dead? I felt turned to dust and ashes. 
Oh the dreadful feeling of it! it dwells more 
in my memory than any pain. 

Then I was as passing through tunnels—in 
the gloom and darkness, that was delirium ; 
out in the bright light, that was reason. Yet 
reason was the hand of justice ; delirium, 
that of mercy. 

How I suffered when I had sense to 
know I suffered ! 

“Am I really alive? Is it possible? 
I thought that I was dead,” I said. Some- 
times I even said, “ Oh dear, that I were 
dead!” 

In these gleams of reason I would 
moan pitifully; and then I would be sure 
to see the curtain (for she had put one up) 
drawn aside, and Mrs. Helpall bending over 
me; or hear her say, “ Poor stricken lamb, 
my heart bleeds for her, it does.” 

But in and out of the vagaries of my deli- 
rium stepped two figures—John and Ready. 

Strange mysteries lie hidden in our ill- 
nesses, and in our dreams, 

In mine I went back to my childhood, 
and saw John as when he carried the 
harvest basket, or said in our little room, 
“T like to fight for things, and not have all 
SO easy.” 

And I went back to my youth, and saw 
the Hall, and the famous Christmas party, 
and Ready ; but the lights grew dim, and 
the figures grew confused, till all faded into 
darkness. Ready! oh, how I dreamt of 
Ready ! What wild delirious dreams ! surely 
I might well toss and struggle. 

For I would see him as when by the 
brook he stood and looked at me, and 
called me lovely; but the brook swelled 
to a rapid river, and Ready—where was he ? 
vainly I strained my eyes to find him, all 
I saw was a sprinkling of flowers on the 
surface of the water. 

Or he would be by me, a flower in his cap, 
and his face, as in those days, merry, and a 
voice called “ Faithful!” and off he rushed 
down a steep descent, and I heard his foot- 
steps, ‘and his fall, and his cry, and saw he 
was over the precipice. 

But the worst fever has its limits. I had 
lived through mine. One day I heard voices 
speaking by me, and a hand was laid on my 
forehead. 

They were doctors, and one said to the 
other, **She’ll recover,” and the other re- 
plying said, “‘ Yes, she is out of danger.” 

“God be praised!” said Mrs. Helpall. 
“Then, sir, you think she’s saved?” 





“ Yes, saved,” they said. 

So I lived, and came back to life irrit- 
able, weak, and impatient. You know, 
I dare say, what the feeling is of get- 
ting over a severe illness. It is, I think, 
the worst moment, and in my case I came 
back to sorrow. My first thoughts wereof 
course for Ready. 

“Mrs. Helpall,” I said. 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“Do tell me, I’ve been very long ill, 
haven’t I? It seems to me it’s winter——” 

** Coming on, dear, yes.” 

“Do you know anything of Ready?” I 
asked. 

“Not much, The Faithfuls have been in 
difficulties.” 

“ And where’s Ready ?” 

Mrs. Helpall pursed up her mouth. “He's 
away at present,” she said, and then she added 
as usual, “she couldn’t allow me any more 
talking.” Indeed, I may say that all through 
my recovery I got no forwarder than “Ready 
was away,” and “It was no good talking of 
him,” for that was what the sum-total of her 
looks and words came to; and as I was 
dreadfully weak, I did not attempt to con- 
test it. 

Indeed, I may say that when my reason 
returned I was but just alive. I could not 
raise myself in bed. Uncle sent me from Lon- 
don good old wine, and the kindest letters, 
It was, thanks to him, neither Mr. Barrup nor 
Miss Rawson cared to molest me; and the 
people of the town sent me delicacies, and 
I wanted for nothing, but yet for all that I 
didn’t seem a bit to rally. 

One day I came on a discovery. I was 
bald. One little fringe of hair was all that was 
left me. The fine long silky hair, mother’s 
pride, and for that mine also—so long that I 
could let it down, and it was as a veil all 
round me—was gone. I didn’t like that 
discovery, and hiding my face from Mrs. 
Helpall—for after all she was not mother, 
who would haye entered into my feelings—I 
cried long in secret. 

But the cold—for the frost came on the 
panes of a morning—made me stronger. I 
could raise myself and look about me. I 
began to think it hard I might not have the 
glass to dress by. But, ask as I would, I 
never got it.” 

“The glass, please,” I said daily, but 
vainly. 

But this glass, where was it? It had 
always hung up by the window, and now it 
was gone. Yet it was a good friend, who 
never had failed to cheer me. 
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I remembered well how when but a child 
it had begun by saying to me, as mother 
held me up before it, “ Pretty, pretty,’’ just 
her words exactly; and how later Ready 
had taught it to tell me I was “ lovely,”—at 
least, I consulted it to know if that word 
was correct, and it had repeated it, and 
later had added, by Ready’s dictation also, 
“most” to it. I was “most lovely,” and 
it was my faithful friend, the old looking- 
glass by the window, had told it me. 

I began to suspect something. Was the 
mirror too faithful? Was that why Mrs. 
Helpall had removed it? I felt on my face. 
Was it spring there or winter? 

“The glass, please,” and that day there 
was no objection, though I can’t say my 
nurse showed her usual alacrity in acceding 
to my petition. 

“Polly,” said she, propping it up before 
me, “you'll find yourself a deal changed, 
fevers do change people, but in your case it 
don’t matter : if you were an old thing like me, 
now, but you're on the right side of the hill, 
my dear, and not on the shady side ; though, 
after all, dear, what does it matter ? for what’s 
beauty, dear? It’s a vain thing, is beauty.” 

I did not say a word to interrupt, so Mrs. 
Helpall was able to finish her speech to her 
own satisfaction. For myself, I was dif- 
ferently occupied. I was looking at a face 
ugly, and pale, and wrinkled ; ata bald head, 
with eyes that had retreated into sunken 
sockets, at a shabby fringe of hair, that as 
in horror would stick upright, and looked 
like bristles, and grasping the looking-glass 
as tightly as my weak hands would allow of, 
I was asking myself, “Can this be Polly 
Hammond?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Helpall, do take away the 
glass!| Oh dear,” I said, “I can’t endure 
it.” 

Beauty ? what’s beauty? I could not an- 
swer my kind nurse as she wished. Beauty, 
is it not perfection?—the perfection the 
great Maker once looked on, has no doubt 
looked on from the beginning, and pro- 
nounced “ good;” and I, who had tasted 
the sweets of being beautiful, regretted my 
beauty when it was gone. 

Then, too, came the thought of facing 
people. Yet the reality was harder, for Mrs. 
Stone and Mrs. Pith, having no doubt heard 
rumours of my changed appearance, were 
the first to come. 

“Poor dear, and how are you?” asked 
Mrs, Pith from a respectful distance, “ Don’t 
touch me ! I wonder if it’s safe to come, if 
the room’s infected ? Mr. Pith is so afraid of 


fevers; and you won’t mind my saying it, 
will you, my poor dear? but the sight of you 
is enough to make any one afraid, you are 
so changed. Why, my poor dear, all your 
beauty’s gone!” 

“ Beauty ! bless us, yes! What a fuss there 
used to be about her beauty!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stone, “ but she’s a fright enough now.” 

It was plain speaking, but it was, alas! too 
true; but for all the pain of it, I could not 
but be amused when Mrs. Helpall, returning 
to find these ladies, set herself to make them 
quick begone. 

“‘There’s no risk, not of infection, now, I 
suppose ?” said Mrs. Stone, addressing her in 
her usual off-hand manner. ° 

“One should hope not,” replied my nurse, 
with so very doubtful a pronunciation of the 
word “hope,” that she at once caused the 
desired panic. 

“Do come away, do !—my poor dear crea- 
ture, we shall be swept off, I know we shall,” 
whimpered Mrs. Pith. 

“Yes, that’s the worst of fevers,” remarked 
Mrs. Helpall, with an ominous shake of the 
head. ‘They spare no one.” 

* And only do think of your poor dear 
Sarah Jane,” cried Mrs. Pith. 

“ T don’t think of any one but myself, and 
don’t mean to,” exclaimed Mrs. Stone, angrily, 
“ but it’s all your prying curiosity, you would 
come ;” and so they descended the staircase 
faster than they had mounted it, while 
Mrs. Helpall smilingly observed she thought 
I need not fear any second visit. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


BuT now our small town owned one Bath 
chair, or rather Mr. Stanley owned it, for he 
had long since bought it for the use of the 
sick. If was large, old-fashioned, and easy, 
and when the doctor ordered me “air,” 
Miss Stanley sent it down to fetch me up, 
for as by then I was free from the peril of 
communicating any infection, I might, she 
wrote, as well use it ; and that to be wheeled 
about in the broad sheltered avenue of what 
had once been her uncle’s mansion would 
do me good. 

So I was carried down and put into it, 
and slowly and cautiously did the big chair 
go over the stony pavement, for the town 
boasted no flags or asphalte, or even bricks, 
laid smooth and level, but only old-fashioned 
stones, that made people hobble as they 
walked over them, as if they had been really 
what they much resembled in: appearance, 





and that was potatoes. 
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And so I was drawn slowly and carefully, | 
as befitting a sick person, and the hood of 
the chair well pulled down screened me 
from observation, for which I was thankful, 
for I knew my beauty was gone, and felt to 
dread being seen, I had become such a poor, 
sickly-looking, faded creature. 

I suppose many painful things in our lives 
are meant to humble us, and make us have 
more the temper of little children, of whom 
it is said, ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” At any rate, more humbling was 
to come to me. 

We had, I remember, reached the market- 
place, when a well-known figure came 
advancing towards me, and in another 
moment Ready Faithful, his face bend- 
ing down to mine, was looking earnestly 
at me. 

Oh! I knew he was too great a beauty- 
lover not to perceive and feel the painful 
change in my appearance, but I was not 
prepared for the shock I gave him, still less 
for the cold tone with which, starting back, he 
said, “ Is it you, Miss Hammond?” 

I was no longer ‘‘ Spring,” or even “ my 
dear girl,” or “ my love ;” I was only “ Miss 
Hammond.” 

Oh! I remembered well how John, when 
he ceased to call me Polly, had thrown up 
a barrier between us by calling me Miss 
Hammond. 

“Yes, it is I,’ I said, “and I’m sadly 
changed, I know.” 

“But it’s all my fault, all; it’s all my 
fault,” exclaimed Ready. 

“And you,” I said, “how are things 
going with you? You’ve been away so 
long—so long, Ready!” 

A strange conscience-stricken look came 
over Ready’s face. ‘I’ve been trying to 
escape my destiny, but haven’t succeeded ; 
I must save father ; so now I submit. Where 
are you going?” 

“To Mr. Stanley's garden ;” and I hoped 
he would say, “I'll go with you,” but he 
did not ; on the contrary, he seemed afraid of 
being noticed speaking to me, kept his eye 
fixed on the next turning, as watching lest 
some one was coming; and finally raised 
his hat and wished me better, and then good 
day ; and our parting might have been that 
of common acquaitances, or of strangers ! 

And there was the Bath chair rumbling on 
again, I fretting within and puzzling over his 
conduct; and as I was drawn up and down 
the avenue I was asking myself what this 
meant, and if it meant we were for ever 


of the answer to the prayer so long ago 
uttered, the “ God help her” of my father ? 

But coming home things were made 
clearer to me; for standing there by the 
bookseller’s shop (a shop whose owner had 
lately set up a small circulating library) was 
a fine, well-known carriage, with the wrappers 
of its late occupants thrown aside in it ; and 
the smart footman, whose livery I so well 
knew, was by its door, putting books,into it, 
and Sarah Jane and Ready came out of the 
shop together, and I saw him from under the 
hood of my chair as he gently threw her 
elegant shawl round her. 

And now I seemed to understand it, and 
that this was Ready’s “destiny; ” but strife and 
trouble were in my heart, and a fierce raging 
jealousy ; and the spirit of the mother who 
had said, “ Give her the living child, but in no 
wise slay it,” was quite gone from me ! 

Sarah Jane! I hated her! and was Ready 
to escape with such a companion, so rich, so 
beautiful, so elegant, and grow to love her 
as he must, and she so lovely and lovable, 
and I be left, “ugly” and forsaken? Oh, 
why was gold and beauty to be heaped to the 
lot of one, and another to suffer trial after 
trial, and that to the loss of all things? 

I came back to my nurse and my one- 
attic room heart-broken, and as she looked 
at me she said, “ Polly, that old ramshackle 
Bath chair has shaken the life out of you ; but 
see, my dear, sit down and read it, for here's 
a letter for you.” 

And here I would observe as a curious 
fact of my acquaintance with Mrs. Helpall, 
that she had invariably “ a something” in 
store to cheer me. Indeed, as to letters, 
I did at times find myself very strongly sus- 
pecting she kept them back for needful occa- 
sions, they always seemed to come from her 
basket so opportunely, as in truth did this 
one, for this one did at least prove to me 
what with such a nurse ought not to have 
needed proving, that spite of all my troubles 
I was not “forsaken.” 

It was from uncle. “And seeing, my 
dear,” he wrote, “ that your recovery is such a 
slow one, I am going to send you off for 
change of scene and air to the sea; and 
you'll make my best compliments to that 
famous nurse of yours, and tell her she is 
included in the invitation.” 

Now I knew it was an act of the greatest 
kindness that all this long while, and through 
all the painfulness and fatigue of my illness, 
Mrs. Helpall had never failed me; but it 
had sorely tried her, and she needed a 





severed ; and if it was so, wasit, or not, part 


change quite or nearly as much as I; and 
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Mr. Work, who was the most iaconvenienced 
by her absence, was the foremost in urging 
her to go with me, 

The sea! Oh, it’s such a good nurse to 
the sick and weakly; and its very first 
breezes seemed to put new life into me. I 
had of course never seen the sea before, and 
yet it was just as an old friend to me. I 
did not wonder, nor, I am sure, did Mrs. 
Helpall, when the children, shouldering their 
sand spades, turned to say, “ Good-bye, dear 
old sea,” to it, as to aliving person. “ Might 
be some old grandmother, mightn’t it ?” she 
would say, laughing. 

For myself, I was at first so weak I could 
do nothing but sit and watch it; and she, 
pretending all the while to knit, watched it 
with me. 

It was a lovely spot uncle had chosen for 
us. A tiny fisherman’s cottage on downs 
that sloped to cliffs overhanging the sea. 
What a breeze blew over those downs! and 
what a vast expanse of sea we saw from them! 

The cottage had one window commanding 
the sea, and a rough, steep, shingly, break- 
neck path led from its garden by a short 
cut down directly on to the beach. The 
fisherman’s children made lighter of this path 
than we. I used to like to hear their mother 
call to them from the little seaward window, 
“Father's boat is coming!” “Father's 
boat’ only was enough, and see them rush 
off, scrambling, and often tumbling over 
each other as they pelted down the path, 
all eagerness to be the first to meet him! I 
used to think the fisherman’s wife had not a 
sorrow till she told us of watching the sea for 
her husband's boat, on a stormy night, from 
this little seaward window. 

In this lovely place, cradled in the arms of 
nature, I ought soon to have been well, but 
I was not ; for, spite of all my efforts, I could 
not forget. I do not know which I missed 
most, my mother or Ready. I think, nay, 
I may say I am sure, it was Ready. The 
very beauty of the place awakened recollec- 
tions of the nature-loving Ready. For it was 
of Ready the gay, the innocent, of Ready 
with the joy in his heart, I thought. As for 
the other, I thought of him too, but as for 
him, “the joy of God's good earth’ was gone 
completely, he would no longer have been 
able to appreciate the beauty of the scenes 
I pictured him as sharing. It was not him 
I missed. Oh no! it was the earlier 
Ready, the one the gamblers nicknamed 
Innocence, I missed. 

When in the morning I stepped out on the 


while I watched it changed to blue,and brought 
in its waves with crests of foam on them, 
or dashed them on the shore with the sound 
of thunder, I missed this Ready; I wanted 
him to say to, “ But isn’t it glorious, Ready ?” 

Or when I watched the flickering shadows 
the clouds in passing cast on the downs, for 
the sun to chase and pick up again, while 
rainbows spanned the sea, and the distant 
waves kept up a low murmuring, I missed 
Ready ; I needed Ready to say to, “ But isn’t 
it beautiful, Ready?” But most of all when 
the tide was down, and the sunken rocks 
stood up from shallow pools of salt sea water, 
and tiny rivers mapped out the beach, and 
sea plants I could not name, though he would 
have named them, lay strewn in one long 
uneven line, as the tide in receding had left 
them, and creatures of the sea stuck to the 
rocks like lumps of jelly, or opened slowly 
out, lovely coloured fringes, and little crabs 
ran merrily, if it was sideways, and star-fishes, 
like myself I used to think them, got stranded, 
I missed Ready. 

Oh yes, and when the fishing smacks out 
at sea signalled to the men on shore to push 
off and fetch the fish caught in them; and 
the beach became suddenly animated, and 
brawny fishermen, ours among them, pushed 
their deep big boats through the foaming surf, 
and scrambled into them, to return later with 
loads of fish piled high in the middle, that 
glittered and shone all silvery in the sun- 
light, I missed Ready. 

Oh happy days to come no more, the 
remembrance of which made me fret, and 
think the sea and I good comrades! For 
when at night all was so still, not a leaf was 
stirring, were not its waves falling on the 
shore with a low wailing sound, as if like 
myself it were mourning its absent? 

But down at the sea it was that uncle came 
tome. He had seen me when I lay at the 
point of death, and once after, but neither 
time had I known him. 

He was a slight and pleasant-looking man, 
with a genial, loving smile, and blue eyes that, 
dimmed somewhat with age, were still full of 
life and frolic. When he smiled his eyes 
twinkled, and he smiled very often. 

There was one favourite spot on the beach 
from which we used to watch the tide in. 
This spot was in the shelter of a great spur 
of rock, that never as yet had had the tide 
over it. I liked the spot because it was 
sheltered alike from sun and wind, and before 
it lay as a sea, of the finest sand and shingle, 
that was mixed with tiny shells and pebbles. 





downs, to find the sea a pale, pale green, that 





Treasures we picked up out of it. 
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Now uncle knew our small town well, 
for he, like my father, had been born in it. 
Mr. Beechem was his chum, and as for the 
Stanleys, he knew all the ins and outs of 
them. He said, with the merriest twinkle of 


tonic; “by and by” I was to come to 
him in London. He should not wonder if 
by and by, like King Charley, I came to 
my own again. “By and by” I should 
discover my vocation. Perhaps the man all 


his merry blue eyes, that Stones were stones tattered and torn was making for the stile 
from Adam downward, and Piths were soft, already, and he asked Mrs. Helpall if she 
when not hollow. But he resented the name had seen the picture of him; and Mrs. 


of Work, and delighted Mrs. Helpall by his 
appreciation of John. 

“‘Work! why, the name ought to be| 
Worth,—and by and by we'll see to it.” | 

By and by. Uncle wasa great believer 
in “by and by.” When he took my hands| 
and kissed me warmly, and asked if I felt | 
better, and looked at me with such great | 
sympathy, and I said I was doing famously, | 
and wanted now to get employment, he! 
laughed, and said, “Time enough by and 
by, Miss Hammond.” 

When he accused me of still fretting, and 
merrily called me “a maiden all forlorn,” and | 


| Helpall had not, but said she had no faith 
|herself in “ragged fellows,” and never had 
had any, which made uncle's eyes twinkle, 
for as he said they were the ‘‘coming men,” 
who “by and by” would set out in quest 
of girls who could mend and put a stitch 
in for them. 

But it was at dinner, a dinner of broiled 
fish, fresh from the sea that morning, and 
which uncle called “ delicious,” that uncle 
said the funniest things, and prophesied that 
Mr. Barrup had also his “ by and by ” coming, 
and described how we should see him slowly 
shuffling along perhaps in the Strand, which 


I replied I might well fret seeing it was so, | by and by I should find was a long street 
“Time will do it by and by, wait the!in London, out at elbows and out at toes, 
by and by, Miss Hammond,” was how he| between two monstrous boards, placarded 


consoled me. 

When encouraged by the fact—for sitting | 
by him I felt it to be a fact—that blood is| 
thicker than water, and by the strange bright- 
ness of having this near relative as suddenly 
raised up when I most needed, I told him! 
all my troubles, reserving only that about 
Ready. I could not open, no, not even to 
him, that secret chamber of my heart as yet. 
When, as I siy, I told him all my troubles 
about the shop, and about mother, and about 
the cruelty of Mr. Barrup, and how all had 
been loss, loss, loss, even to my lost beauty, 
he listened to me oh so patiently, for, like 
Mr. Work, he was a good listener ; and when 
I had done he said,as his eyes glistened, that 
time with something other than merriment, 
“Take timeinto account, and save for the loss 
of that poor mother, and even for that ‘ by 
and by’ will right it.” 

Well, uncle stayed but one day, and 
hardly that, with us, yet he left me a changed 
creature. I was naturally cheerful, but long | 
sorrow and sickness had made me depressed | 
and morbid. Life seemed not worth living, | 
unless I could have my own way in it. I 
was weary of, and resented its discipline. 

But every word uncle said to me was a 








“ Drink ’’ before and behind, himself a living 
placard. ‘* By and by,’ and we’ve only to 
wait for the ‘ by and by,’ Miss Hammond.” 

Oh, and then the row we had on the sea, 
and the old fisherman who took us in and 
out of the sunken rocks, and over them, 


talking all the while to uncle of their perils to 
| inexperienced boatmen ; and my good nurse’s 


secret terror as she sat tightly clutching the 
side of the boat, all the while trying to make 
herself believe she was so much enjoying it. 
And when we got into the open ocean, 
what tales the old man told us — tales 
of winter storms and shipwrecks, of signals 
of distress, and courage! of the little sailor 
boy who fetched his bundle of clothes and 
stood calmly when the vessel was sinking; of 
women weeping on the beach, and brave fellows 
foremost in shipwrecks ; of morning dawn- 
ing as the old man once had seen it on this 
coast, to find it strewn with corpses: oh 
wonderful stories the old man told us. 
And when uncle left us, and we parted at 
the station, he pinched my ear, and said as 
his last word from out of the window while 
the train was actually moving, “ Good-bye, 
Polly, and we’ve only to wait, for ‘by and 
by’ a good time is coming.” 
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BY CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, tate I.N. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


Lorp LAWRENCE, to the last, took an active 
interest in Indian politics, and his profound 
knowledge ensured him a respectful hearing 
in the House of Lords whenever he spoke on 
Indian questions. In 1878, when the ques- 
tion of our acquiring a “scientific frontier” 


took of our policy in the Afghan question 
time will show. Our military success does 
not prove that we were morally right in 
adopting an aggressive policy against the 
Afghans, and though the lapse of time and 
change of circumstances may have altered 


at the expense of Shere Ali, Ameer of|the conditions of the problem since Lord 


Afghanistan, was under discussion, Lord 
Lawrence wrote to the Zzmes several letters 
combating the action of the Government as 
unwise, and involving a breach of treaty 
obligations made with the Ameer’s father, 
Dost Mahomed. No one was better quali- 
fied to express an opinion, both from his 
intimate acquaintance with our north-west 
frontier policy, and from his having negotiated 
the treaty in question with the Dost, just 
prior to the outbreak of the mutiny. Lord 
Lawrence expressed himself with moderation 
and without personal recrimination, which 
was foreign to his nature; but a portion of 
the press which opposed his views sought 
to discredit his claim to be considered the 
“saviour of India” during the most 
momentous crisis of our rule, by unearthing 
a proposal he made during the darkest days 
of the mutiny to abandon to Dost Mahomed 
the Peshawur district, and concentrate on 
the left bank of the Indus. Those only who 
were in the Punjaub in the early days of the 
mutiny can gauge the critical position of 
affairs in that province, with the life of every 
European and our tenure of the country 
hanging on the capture of Delhi, to effect 
which Lawrence denuded his province of 
European troops. If at this time, in order to 
save our empire, he meditated the abandon- 
ment of a district to its ancient possessors, it 
was ungenerous to taunt him with a proposal 
he renounced on the advice of Sir Gilbert 
Edwardes, and worse, to speak of it as “an 
abandonment of the Punjaub.” That Dost 
Mahomed was a loyal neighbour in 1857 was 
largely due to the name and influence of Sir 
John Lawrence, and our old enemy of 
1838—1842 displayed magnanimity in refrain- 


Lawrence established, and Lords Mayo and 
Northbrook adopted the policy of the 
“ masterly inactivity,” the future can alone 
prove whether the late Governor-General was 
at fault, or whether his sagacity was as 
conspicuous in the last prominent episode of 
his life as in all those of his memorable 
career. The veteran Indian statesman may 
be said to have died in harness. To the last 
his voice was raised in the House of Lords 
in defence of the unrepresented millions of 
that empire, in which for forty years he had 
laboured with unsurpassed disinterestedness 
for the good of the people. On Thursday, 
the rgth June, within eight days of his death, 
Lord Lawrence spoke on the financial 
position of our great Indian dependency, and 
gave sage counsel to those responsible for its 
good government.* 


* In thecourse of his speech, which has special in- 
|terest as the last made by his lordship in the Upper 
House, he said :—‘‘The reduction of the cotton duties 
was an imprudent step, having regard to the financial 
straits of India, and the difficulty of imposing any new 
taxation to meet possible emergencies, It would be 
easier, he thought, to raise twenty millions in England 
than two in India; and considering how much India 
| was dependent upon agriculture, how small her trade 
was compared with her population, it seemed to him 
that the perils of India were great, and that the most 
careful and most economical administration was 
lrequired to obviate them. It was a vital question 
| whether the Secretary of State should have the power 
of carrying on the business of the government of 
India without consulting his Council. As the Afghan 

| war was not undertaken solely in the interests of India, 
| England ought to share with India the expense of 
|that war, as she formerly shared the cost of a war 
|with Persia. He was glad that changes had been 
|made in the salt duties, which still amounted to 
|thirteen times the cost of the article, and pressed 
| heavily upon the millions of India. But the import 
'duties on cotton goods fell mainly on the richer 


ing from giving the coup de grace to our power | classes, who were the chief buyers of the finer goods 
in upper India, as he was quite in a position | made in England, so that the remission was no relief 


to do, by descending through the passes and 
overrunning the country. 


Lawrence was right or wrong in the view he 





Whether Lord | 


| to the great mass of the people, who wore the cuarser 


goods made in India. He was glad the Government 


had not attempted to interfere with the currency, as 
no benefit was likely to result from a change in that 
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We know of no better or more truthful 
panegyric of this great statesman than that 
written of him many yearsago by one who knew 
him, perhaps, better than any man living, his 
friend and coadjutor in the Punjaub, the late 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, who said:—* He is 
not indeed without faults, but for all that 
he is a great statesman, an unrivalled admin- 
istrator, a colossal workman, a genuine 
Englishman, a brave Christian, a grand pillar 
of our country, and a glory to its public 
life.” On his death the leaders of English 
public opinion, both in the press and on the 
platform, eulogized his character and career. 
Mr. Forster, the originator of the Education 
Act, under which the London School Board, 
of which Lord Lawrence was three years 
chairman, came into existence, spoke of the 
impression created in his mind by his greatness, 
simplicity, and goodness; and Mr. Robert 
Lowe, recapitulating his services, ended by 
expressing ‘‘the admiration and respect he 
had for a man who, although modest in 
demeanour and simple in manners, had no 
superior in the whole field of English 
worthies.” 

Lord Lawrence expired on the night of 
Friday, the 27th June; his last illness only 
commenced on the previous Tuesday, and his 
death was unexpected. The Dean of West- 
minster, who paid an eloquent tribute to his 
memory in a funeral sermon, preached at the 
Abbey on the Sunday following his death, 
offered the great minster under his charge 
as a fitting resting-place for the remains of 
the deceased statesman. Those who were 
at the funeral will not soon forget the 
representative assembly of Indian soldiers 
and statesmen who followed to the grave all 
that was mortal of the “saviour of India.” 
But not the least of the honours paid to his 
memory was the eloquent and generous 
minute in which Lord Lytton, the Governor- 
General of India, announced the death of his 
great predecessor in the viceregal chair. In 
a special Gaze/te Lord Lytton said, “ No 
statesman since Warren Hastings has 
administered the government of India with a 
genius and an experience so exclusively 
trained and developed in her service as those 
of the illustrious man whose life has now 
closed in fulness of fame, though not of age. 
He bequeaths to his country a bright example 
of all that is noblest in the high qualities for 








direction. As to the reduction of expenditure, he 
thought the Government were right in doing what 
they could in that direction, but he doubted at the 
same time whether it would be wise to reduce the 
army in India by a single man.” 





which the Civil Service of India has justly 
been renowned, and in which, with such 
examples before it, it will never be deficient. 
The eminent services rendered to India by 
Lord Lawrence, both as ruler of the Punjaub, 
in the heroic defence of the British power, 
and as Viceroy in the peaceful administration 
of the rescued empire, cannot be fitly 
acknowledged in this sad record of the grief 
she suffers by his death, and of the pride 
with which she cherishes his name.” This 
testimony, borne by one who was an opponent 
of the foreign policy of the deceased states- 
man, was echoed by the entire press, Euro- 
pean and native, and is the proudest 
monument to the memory of Lord Lawrence 
of the Punjaub. 

A funeral in Westminster is a rare cere- 
monial, and must be impressive from the 
choral accompaniments, the beauty and 
grandeur of the structure, and the associations 
connected with an ecclesiastical edifice round 
which centres the life of a nation, of the 
history of which it may, indeed, be said to be 
an embodiment. Among the mighty dead 
who people its sacred interior are many of 
the most renowned warriors and statesmen 
to whom we owe our Indian empire; and Lord 
Lawrence, who is the latest tenant, and, con- 
sidering his services, among the most eminent 
of the ghostly train, was fitly accompanied 
to the Valhalla of England’s illustrious dead 
by a brilliant throng of the survivors of 
those who, in the Cabinet and in the field, 
established the supremacy or triumphantly 
vindicated the authority of their country 
over the magnificent empire of Akbar and 
Aurungzah. 

The concourse of fellow-workers who paid 
this last tribute of respect and affection to 
an honoured chief was headed by Sir Charles 
Brownlow, whose striking figure and dis- 
tinguished bearing as he carried the decora- 
tions of the Bath and Star of India worn by 
the dead peer riveted the eye. He first 
saw service in the Punjaub campaign of 
1848-9, and was present in the operations 
against the MHussunzyes of the Black 
Mountain in 1852, in which Mackeson, 
Robert Napier, and James Abbott com- 
manded columns. In August, 1854, he was 
shot through the lungs in the capture of some 
heights on the Monsund frontier ; in March, 
1857, he served in the Bozdar expedition ; 
and in the following April commanded the 
8th Punjaub Infantry, which he had raised, 
beyond the Eusofzye border, under Sir 
Sydney Cotton. He also participated in all 
the operations of the China war, and com- 
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manded the Chittagong column of the 
Looshai expeditionary force in 1871-2. 
Following Sir Charles Brownlow, and 
bearing the coronet of his old chief, was 
another soldier-statesman, one of the best 
of the school trained by Lord Lawrence. As 
assistant on the frontier to Sir George 
Lawrence and Sir Herbert Edwardes more 
than thirty years ago, Lieutenant-General 
Reynell Taylor, then a lieutenant in the 
Bengal cavalry, did good service to his 
country, and was equally ready to subjugate 
or to rule a province. He served at the 
battle of Punniar on the 29th December, 
1843, in the brief Gwalior campaign, and was 
severely wounded at the opening battle of 
the Sutlej campaign, Moodkee. In 1848-9, 
after assisting Herbert Edwardes in reducing 
to order the anarchy of the Sikh province 
across the Indus, to which they were ac- 
credited in the position of political officers, 
he participated in the siege of Mooltan, the 
action of Soroojkhond, and assisted Herbert 
Edwardes in reducing to subjection the dis- 
affected and broken remnants of the Khalsa 
army. With only some untrained Pathan 
levies he cleared the border, and, we are told 
by one conversant with his services, relieved 
Dera Ismail Khan, and borrowing an old 
piece of ordnance from the Nawab of Tank, 
with his half-armed rabble laid siege to the 
fort of Sukki, held by two regiments of Sikhs 
with ten guns. The story of that siege is 
unknown in England, but seldom, even in the 
history of our conquest of India, has a more 
remarkable instance occurred of what can be 
achieved by indomitable resolution, fertility 
of resource, and the power of swaying inferior 
natures. Says a writer, “The smattering of 
fortification learnt at Addiscombe stood the 
young cavalry subaltern in good stead; 
trenches were opened, sap-rollers made of 
bags filled with cotton plucked from the 
fields ; stones from the river bed of the 
Kuram used in lieu of round shot,—any and 
every expedient was tried. Without one 
single soldier, with no hope of reinforcements, 
in the midst of a fanatical Mahomedan 
population, and threatened by an army 
marching down the Kuram valley from 
Cabul, Taylor never thought of flinching ; 
his energy infected the Pathans, his per- 
severance overcame all obstacles, and after 
a siege of a month Sukki capitulated. His 
tact and courage held the Derajat for us in 
1857, and as political officer in the Mahsud 
Vaziri Expedition,and at Umbeyla he showed 
that he possessed other qualities than those 
of a dashing soldier.” It is strange that 





Reynell Taylor’s services have never been 
adequately rewarded, and he still remains 
without the ribbon of the Bath, as does also 
one of the pall-bearers, whose services have 
been not less distinguished. We refer to 
General John Becher, C.B., R.E., familiarly 
known among his personal friends—and they 
are numerous, and included the late Viceroy— 
as “Johnny Becher.” General Becher was 
Sir George Pollock’s chief engineer at the 
forcing of the Khyber Pass, and throughout 
the advance on Cabul displayed high pro- 
fessional aptitude. He also served in the 
Sutlej campaign, and was severely wounded 
at the battle of Sobraon. During the mutiny 
he was one of Lord Lawrence’s most trusted 
assistants, and was engaged in operations on 
the Hazara and Yusufzai frontier, and the 
late Viceroy entertained a warm personal 
friendship for his old lieutenant. 

Of the other pall-bearers, the three who 
had served under Lord Lawrence either in a 
civil or military capacity had received re- 
cognition from those who have the dispensing 
of honours. Foremost among them is the 
well-known and honoured face and figure of 
the hero of Abyssinia, Lord Napier of 
Magdala. As Major Napierhe had served in 
the campaigns of the Sutlej and Punjaub, and 
bears on his body honourable scars received 
at Ferozeshah and Mooltan. Later he served 
under Sir John Lawrence as chief engineer 
to the Board of Administration, planned the 
defences of the Punjaub, and drew up a 
project for bridging the Indus, which, not 
having been carried into execution owing to 
a misplaced sense of economy, has cost 
India dearly during the recent Afghan war. 
While employed in the Punjaub, Colonel 
Napier was engaged in the frontier expedition 
of 1852 against the Hussunzye tribe on the 
Black Mountain, where he commanded the 
centre column, and in 1852-3 against the 
Boree Afreedees. On the outbreak of the 
mutiny he performed services of such im- 
portance, as the relief and capture of Luck- 
now, and in command of a column treading 
out the embers of disaffection, that his name 
stands out at that crisis as only second 
to those of Clyde, Outram, Havelock, and 
Strathnairn. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Norman 
is also an officer whose name appears 
prominently in the pages recording the most 
stirring scenes of the suppression of the 
great revolt. When an ensign in the 31st 
Bengal Native Infantry he served through- 
out the Punjaub campaign of 1848-9, and 
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or deputy assistant adjutant-general, and in 
the early expeditions against the frontier 
tribes'of the Punjaub, between 1850 and 1854, 
including Sir Charles Napier’s expedition in 
the Kohat Pass. He also served in the 
Sonthal. insurrection in 1855-6. But it 
was by his conduct in the mutiny of 1857 
that he made his reputation, and we are 
scarcely far wrong in averring that he saw 
more of the military operations than any 
officer or man of the army. As assistant 
adjutant-general he was present at the 
battle of Budlee-Ke-Serai on 8th June, in 
which Colonel Chester was killed, when 
he succeeded to the high and responsible 
office of adjutant-general, which, though 
only a regimental lieutenant, he held until 
the termination of the war, with the excep- 
tion of a brief interval during the siege of 
Delhi, that wonderful and glorious episode 
of 1857. After participating with Brigadiers 
Greathed and Hope Grant in their opera- 
tions, he accompanied Sir Colin Campbell 
throughout the campaigns he conducted, 
including relief of Lucknow, relief of Cawn- 
pore, capture of Lucknow, and all the 
protracted operations in Rohilcund and 
Oude. He was no less than twenty-five 
times mentioned in despatches, and both 
Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield did 
not disdain to take counsel with this very 
remarkable officer, whose sagacity was 
displayed equally in the field—as he showed 
at the relief of Cawnpore on 28th Novem- 
ber to 6th December, 1857—and in the 
Cabinet, where he was Military Member of 
Council in Lord Lawrence’s administration. 
The two other pall-bearers, exclusive of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Secretary of State 
for India during Lord Lawrence’s adminis- 
tration, and Lords Northbrook and Shaftes- 
bury—the former a successor and political 
sympathizer, and the latter a philanthropic 
fellow-worker—were Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, his second in command through- 
out the crisis of the mutiny, and successor 
in the Punjaub, and Sir William Muir, who 
had held the posts of Foreign Secretary 
to the Supreme Government, Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, and Finance Minister 
at Calcutta. 

Following the body were the mourners, 
and in that gallant throng the eye rested on 
men who had risked their lives and shed 
their blood in many fields, although, uniform 
not being compulsory, the larger number 
came in plain clothes. First among them 
were the brothers of the deceased states- 
man, Lieutenant-General Sir George Law- 


rence, and Major-General Richard Lawrence. 
The former served in the Afghan war, and, 
with another officer there present, General 
Colin Mackenzie, witnessed the assassina- 
tion on the 23rd December, 1841, of Sir 
William MacNaghten, our so-called envoy 
and minister at the court of Shah Soojah. 
Sir George Lawrence was twice a prisoner 
in the hands of the Afghans, and once 
amongst the Sikhs, in company with his 
late heroic wife, a sister of General Sir 
Samuel Browne: this was at the time of 
the Punjaub campaign, when the Sikh 
troops stationed at Peshawur drove the 
British officers from the Residency, and 
Dost Mahomed’s brother, by an act of 
true Afghan treachery, delivered him into 
the hands of the enemy after promising 
him safe escort. Again, during the mutiny, 
Sir George Lawrence held the vast province 
of Rajpootana to its allegiance by his 
firmness and the magic of a great name. 
Beside him was the youngest brother, 
Richard Lawrence, who served at Sobraon, 
brought the Cashmere contingent down to 
Delhi, and commanded the fourth column of 
attack at the storming of that city on Major 
Reid, of the Sirmoor battalion, being 
wounded. 

The world-famous Lucknow garrison was 
represented by Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s surgeon in his last hours; 
Colonel T. F. Wilson, aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, who, after serving through the 
Punjaub campaign, was present throughout 
the siege, a period of 145 days, in charge 
of the Adjutant-General’s Department, and 
was wounded by a piece of the same shell 
as his chief, Colonel T. T. Boileau, formerly 
of the 7th Bengal Cavalry, who was present 
at Chinhut, and with his wife and family 
participated in the dangers of the defence ; 
and Mr. George Lawrence, of the Civil 
Service nephew of the hero whose name 
is identified with that glorious episode of 
our history. 

The Indian artillery mustered strong, as 
they could not but do when the assem- 
blage was one of India’s most trusty 
soldiers, and among the number we ob- 
served the following gunners :—Sir James 
Alexander, who was one of the pall-bearers 
at Sir George Pollock’s funeral in this 
sacred edifice seven years ago, served at the 
siege of Bhurtpore in 1826, commanded Sir 
George Pollock’s artillery in the campaign 
of 1842, and was present at Maharajpore, in 
the Gwalior campaign, and at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. General George 
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Campbell, C.B., who was present throughout 
Sir Archibald Campbell’s admirably con- 
ducted campaign in Burmah in 1824-1826, 
including the siege of Donabew, and the 
actions of Prome, Maloon, and Pagahm- 
mew, was present at the battle of Punniar, 
fought on the same day as the action of 
Maharajpore, and equally decisive, and par- 
ticipated in the Sutlej campaign, including 
the battles of Ferozeshah and Sobraon. 
Here also was General James Abbott, who 
during the Afghan war made his remarkable 
journey from Herat to Khiva, and was 
severely wounded in a night attack on the 
banks of the Caspian, while carrying terms of 
accommodation to the Russian Government 
at St. Petersburg. For a period of eight 
years he was governor of the province of 
Hazara under the Lawrences, and his ad- 
ministration was most successful, for he left 
the people contented and prosperous under 
British rule; while during the troubles of 
1849 he held out alone against Shere Singh 
and his army, at the head of some raw levies 
raised in the province. Another distin- 
guished “gunner” there present was Sir 
James Brind, who commanded the artillery 
of Sir Sydney Cotton’s force against the 
Momunds in 1854, also the foot artillery 
throughout the siege of Delhi, and served 
with distinction in some of the operations 
under Sir Colin Campbell and General 
Walpole, as well as in command of a 
column. The services of Sir Vincent Eyre, 
also a pall-bearer at Sir George Pollock’s 
funeral, are very considerable. He served 
with great distinction during the siege of the 
Cabul cantonment in 1841, and was severely 
wounded, After a lengthy imprisonment in 
the hands of Akbar Khan, he, with other 
officers present on this day, General Sir G. 
Lawrence and Colin Mackenzie, effected 
their release on General Pollock’s advance 
into Afghanistan, and took a distinguished 
part in the suppression of the mutiny in 
1857,—notabiy in the relief of Arrah after 
one British column had been destroyed, and 
the signal defeat of the rebels under Koer 
Singh. 

The achievements of another artilleryman 
here present, General Olpherts, C.B., V.C., 
were also most varied. Besides minor 
affairs he was engaged at Punniar, the hill 
campaign in Scinde, under Sir Charles 
Napier, and in the Peshawur valley in 
1852, under Sir Colin Campbell, and from 
4th June, 1857, when he assisted General 
Neill in suppressing the mutiny at Benares, 


fighting of that eventful year, including all 
the actions under Sir Henry Havelock in 
his advance on and relief of Lucknow, the 
defence of the Residency and the Alumbagh 
position under Sir James Outram, and the 
siege and capture of Lucknow in March, 
1858. Sir John Adye was also present, 
representing the old Royal as distinguished 
from the Indian Artillery, an officer of great 
merit and accomplishments. He served 
throughout the Crimean war and in the 
Indian mutiny, including the operations at 
Cawnpore, under General Windham, “of 
the Redan,” and the Umbeyla expedition 
of 1863. Sir John Adye was an admirer 
of Lord Lawrence, and agreed with him in 
deprecating from a military point of view 
an extension of our north-west frontier, as 
calculated rather to weaken than strengthen 
our position. Sir Henry Lefroy was also 
present, distinguished for his _ scientific 
attainments, though having no war service. 
Those are the most distinguished artillery 
officers in this remarkable assemblage, but 
there were others of lesser note. 

The old Bengal engineers, which ran so 
close a race with the old Bengal artillery as 
a nursery of distinguished men, had no lack 
of able representatives on this sad occasion. 
Besides Lord Napier of Magdala and General 
Becher, there were other engineer officers of 
distinction present, as General Hutchinson, 
General Strachey, able, like his brother the 
Indian Finance Minister, Colonel Yule, of 
the Indian Council, a man of talent as a 
statesman, and one of the most eminent 
geographers living, and General J. T. 
Boileau, F.R.S., under whom Lord Napier 
served in the North-west Provinces for some 
years before the Sutlej campaign first 
brought him into notice; a man of great 
versatility, capacity, and knowledge of his 
profession. He was employed in important 
missions and committees by successive 
governor-generals and viceroys, and since 
retiring from the service has devoted his 
energies and great abilities to the further- 
ance of the dearest interests of the soldier, 
whether officer or private, in the mainte- 
nance and education of his ‘orphaned 
daughter. 

Three veteran officers of infantry should 
specially be noted—Sir Patrick Grant, Lord 
Strathnairn, and Sir Charles Reid. The 
first named, of whom Sir Charles Napier 
once said in his 7/se dixit manner that he 
was the most capable officer in the Indian 
army, served as deputy adjutant-general with 
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throughout the Sutlej and Punjaub cam- 
paigns, and in the expedition to Kohat under 
Sir Charles Napier in February, 1850. Lord 
Strathnairn has earned an_ historical reputa- 
tion by his remarkable Central Indian cam- 
paign, in which he marched victorious from 
Poona to Gwalior; but he had already 
served in Syria in 1840, and throughout the 
Crimean war as British Commissioner at 
the French head-quarters. Sir Charles Reid, 
whose name is identified with the Sirmoor 
battalion, fought with it at Sobraon and 
throughout the siege of Delhi, where he 
repulsed twenty-six separate attacks on his 
position at Hindoo Rao’s house on the 
ridge, captured the enemy’s post at Kissen- 
gunge, and led the fourth column of attack 
on the 14th of September, when he was 
severely wounded. He also served in the 
Oude campaign of 1858-9. That tried 
soldier, diplomatist, and erudite scholar, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, was also present-—tried 
in the Afghan war as political officer and 
chief adviser of Sir William Nott at 
Candahar, and experienced in diplomacy 
and statesmanship as a former minister to 
the court of Teheran, and a present member 
of the Council of India of twenty years’ 
standing. 

Of cavalry officers of distinction there 
were Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C., C.B., the 
beau idéal of a sabreur, who commanded a 
squadron of the znd Punjaub Cavalry at 
Delhi, and led Probyn’s Horse in many a 
fiery charge in China and the Umbeyla 
campaign. Also Generals Staunus, Young- 
husband, C.B., an Irregular Cavalry soldier 
of reputation, as was also Sir Henry Have- 
lock ; though an officer in the 18th Royal 
Irish, his services on the staff of his world- 
famous sire need little comment, for where 
the father was, there was the son until death 
parted them. 

Soldiers second to none in experience of 
border warfare and distinction in the field 
were Generals Sir Harry B. Lumsden and 
Keyes, C.B. The former, after serving in 
the Afghan war under Sir George Pollock, 
and at Sobraon, where he was severely 
wounded, raised the famous corps of guides, 
cavalry and infantry, on the 13th December, 
1846, commanded them at the siege of 
Mooltan and battle of Goojerat, and in no 
less than sixteen different affairs with hill 
tribes on the Peshawur frontier, including 
the expeditions under Colonel George 
Lawrence in 1847, Colonel Bradshaw in 
1850, Sir Colin Campbell in 1852, and 
General Chamberlain against the Mahsond 





Wuzerees in 1859-60, when he commanded 
a column. Under instructions from Sir 
John Lawrence he also conducted the 
mission to Afghanistan in 1857, which had 
such important results. General Keyes also 
bears a name that is familiar to every hill- 
man on our north-west frontier. Since Sir 
John Lawrence, some twenty-five years ago, 
selected the young subaltern to reorganize a 
disaffected regiment, General Keyes has 
served in a dozen different border wars, in 
four of which he commanded, and for eight 
years commanded the Punjaub Frontier 
Force, which alone of our armed forces in 
India owes no allegiance to the Commander- 
in-Chief. General Saunders Abbott, one of 
four distinguished brothers, two in the 
Artillery and one in the Engineers, was also 
there. This excellent and popular officer 
attracted the attention of Lord Hardinge, 
on whose staff he served at Ferozeshah, 
where he was dangerously wounded, and 
throughout the mutiny was one of Sir John 
Lawrence’s most trusted and_ successful 
lieutenants in the Punjaub. 

Besides the Secretary of State for India 
and the members of his Council, the official 
element was well represented by Colonel 
Allen Johnson, one of a family well known 
in India, where they have rendered services 
of the first order. This gallant officer, when 
a young subaltern of a Sikh regiment 
serving in Burmah, was one of the leaders 
of a storming party that carried the strong- 
hold of the noted Mya-toon. The affair has 
acquired an additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that Sir Garnet Wolseley, then 
an ensign in the 8oth regiment, raced Allen 
Johnson for the honour of being first within 
the enemy’s works. General Johnstone, C.B., 
head of the Revenue Survey of the Punjaub, 
participated in many border expeditions ; and 
Sir George Bourchier, like Sir Charles Brown- 
low, earned the ribbon of the Bath by his 
services on the Assam side of India. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, late Commissioner of 
Peshawur, served throughout both sieges of 
Mooltan in 1848-9, and accompanied the 
frontier expeditions under Sir Charles 
Napier to the Kohat Pass, under Nicholson 
against the Omurzye Wuzerees, and under 
General Chamberlain to the Bozdar Hills. 
General Cockburn Hood was another 
frontier officer, having commanded the 4th 
Punjaub Infantry in the Besotee expedition 
of 1869, and his record of service includes 
the operations at Mooltan in 1848-9, and the 
mutiny campaign of 1858 under General 
Showers, and siege of Lucknow in March of 
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that year, when he was dangerously wounded. 
The officers of a younger school who thronged 
the Abbey were legion. Among them were 
some of Lord Lawrence’s old staff when 
Viceroy, such as Sir Seymour Blane, Colonel 
Randall, and Captain Lockwood. All three 
presidencies were represented. General 
Colin Mackenzie, of the Madras army, an 
Afghan warrior, who, like George Lawrence 
and Vincent Eyre, had"pined in confinement 
under Akbar Khan ; and the western presi- 
dency was represented by such good soldiers 
as Sir William Willie, Sir William Mere- 
wether, Colonel Field, and others. The 
veteran first named had served in Afghanistan 
under Keane at Ghuznee and Willshire at 
Khelat, also under Sir Charles Napier at 
Meanee, where he received a desperate 
wound, and in other minor campaigns since 
1818. Colonel Field served with distinction 
under Lord Napier in Abyssinia, as did also 
Sir William Merewether, who was employed 
in Scinde under the orders of Sir Bartle 
Frere during the trying time of the mutiny, 
and could speak from experience of the 
unequalled services rendered to the State by 
the great man to whose memory he paid this 
last token of respect. 

And now our task, that of giving a cursory 
record of the military achievements of the 
soldiers attending the ceremonial of the 5th 
July, isaccomplished. Scarcely less eminent 
are the services of the crowd of Indian 
civilians who paid this tribute of admiration 


At the most solemn moment of the 
funeral, just as the coffin was disappearing 
from view in the yawning grave, and the 
dean pronounced the last sad words of 
farewell in clear and powerful tones, which 
echoed through the vast and silent edifice, 
a ray of sunlight suddenly shot through the 
storied windows and for a brief second lit 
up the gloom, as though Nature herself paid 
this last tribute to departed greatness. 

Lord Lawrence was the embodiment of 
the virtues which we regard as characteristic 
of the typical Englishman.* In private life 
he was blameless, and those connected with 
him by the ties of relationship or the bonds 
of friendship will long mourn their loss. 
As a public man he possessed those solid 
gifts which, far more than _ brilliant 
acquirements or versatility, are found in the 
great spirits who establish empires or are 
the saviours of their country. That un- 
impeachable integrity and high sense of duty, 
sagacious judgment, and indomitable will, 
that self-reliance which inspires confidence 
in others, and lofty fortitude in the direct 
suffering or extremity, that moderation in 
victory and chivalrous solicitude for the 
welfare of the weak—all these virtues, com- 
bined with administrative sagacity of the 
highest order, and a boundless power for 
work, formed a true man, “the noblest 
work of God.” The Dean of Westminster 
concluded the eloquent peroration to his 
funeral sermon by the words, “ Farewell, 





and affection to the dead statesman, who, 
taking him for all in all, is perhaps the greatest | 
representative of their order that this country | 
has sent to its Eastern dependency. Among) 
such were Sir Charles Trevelyan, his! 
associate at Delhi in the days of his novi-| 
tiate, Sir Robert Montgomery, his chief 
assistant throughout the mutiny, Mr. Noble 
Taylor, Mr. Massey, M.P., and Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, all members of the Supreme 
Council during his Viceroyalty ; also Mr. G. 
Ricketts, Sir Douglas Forsyth, Sir Erskine 
Perry, Sir James Stephen, Sir Barron Ellis, 
who have all served in India in the Civil 
Service or on the bench, and Sir Henry 
Davies, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjaub, and for many years secretary to the 
deceased peer. Thus we have scanned the dis- 
tinguished crowd who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day, either as soldiers, states- 
Men, or administrators, and have earned a 
Biche in history among those who have assisted 
in building up and maintaining that great 
fabric of’empire which is the admiration of 
England's allies and the envy of her enemies. 
VOL. XII. 


great Proconsul! Where shall we look in 
the times that are coming for that disin- 
terested love, that abounding knowledge of 
India like his?” But we doubt not that in 
times of trial in the future, as in critical 
periods of our past history, the hour will 
bring forth the man. Did we not think 
so we should indeed despair of England, and 
only await in resignation the knell of her 
greatness and sovereignty. 

There was something most elevating in 
the associations attaching to the place of 
sepulture and the assemblage in whose 
presence the most beautiful of the services 
of our church were performed. There, in 

* A well-merited tribute to the memory of Lord 
Lawrence was paid by a great orator and tribune of 
the people. Mr. John Bright said on 23rd July, at 
Will's’s Rooms, ‘‘ Only the other day the grave 
closed over one of the greatest and noblest statesmen 
England has ever had; and now, when his lips are 
silent, everybody speaks his praise. But some 
months ago, when he gave wise advice to his 
country and to his Government—and no wiser was 
ever offered to them —his counsels were derided, and 
all that he said and urged was neglected with scorn 





and contumely.”’ 
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A SILVER 


WEDDING. 





the noblest fane in Christendom, lay the; 
mortal remains of the great Viceroy, the 
worthy successor of Warren Hastings and 
Wellesley, and around him were gathered | 
for the last time the gallant and unsurpassed 


pathetic must have been the heart that did 
not feel a responsive thrill.* 


* Since completing this brief memoir of a ttuly 
great man, the startling events that have taken place 
at Cabul have promptly vindicated the sagacity of 








band of lieutenants who stood beside him ga pen ¥ er ag gw 
. -.|the deceased statesman, and demonstrated. 
as, like another Atlas, he supported on his logic of facts, the wisdom of the counsel he so 


shoulders an empire. It was an inspiring | streniiously and ably sought to impose on the 
and suggestive sight, and cold and unsym-! Government. 


A SILVER WEDDING. 


“ TWENTY-FIVE years ago you became mine.| herself entirely to her domestic duties and 
God be praised for this happy day! I dedi-| the education of her children, tiJl Frances, 
cate this book to you. . In my heart I did so| the eldest surviving of the six daughters to 
from the first.” |whom she gave birth, began, with rare. pre- 
With these words Baron Bunsen presented | cocity, to join in her studies and epistolary 
to his wife on the rst of June, 1842, his| pleasures. 
Beg and Prayers for the German People.”| Perhaps it was then for the first time 
To his mother-in-law he wrote, ‘‘ You gave|that Mrs. Waddington enjoyed real com- 
her to me, a stranger whom you met on the|panionship of mind and pursuit, for her 
highway of life, without fortune, without any | biographer. tells us that “truthfulness and 
place in the world but that to which his educa- | generosity were almost the only qualities pos- 
tion entitled him. He addresses you now the | sessed in common by her and her husband.” 
envoy of a great king, sent to your country; An early proof that the first of these 
on an important mission of peace ; in the | characteristics was inherited. by the little 
midst of a life of almost miraculous blessing, | Frances is preserved in her own handwriting 
he feels more than ever that your daughter | to -her aunt Harriet Port, as follows :— 
is the centre of it all.” |. “Dear AuNnT,—Mamma desires me to 
Both the married and maiden name of) write to you,and she told me to write to grand- 
this. much-honoured wife and mother will be| papa, or else I should not think of sending 
frequently on the lips of the present genera-| you letters, as I do not remember either of 
tion, less on her own account than on that} you. My aunts Louisa and Fanny I. do 
of her large-hearted, scholarly husband, Baron remember, and I love them very much,” 
Christian Carl Josias de Bunsen, and of her) Frances had no governess till. she was 
distinguished cousin, Monsieur Waddington, fourteen, and then only for ashort time. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose! results which her mother’s superintendence, 
great-uncle, Benjamin Waddington, was|anything but perfunctory, and her own 
Madame Bunsen’s father. | industry achieved may be imagined after 
Her mother (Georgiana Port) was ajreading the following extract from her 
celebrated beauty and de/-esprit of the court | journal :— 
of George the Thifd, niece, and adopted; ‘‘/June, 1810,—Our books have at last 
daughter of the venerable Mrs. Delany, a lady | arrived. I have my Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
who retained to the last, according to Hannah | and Italian, Euclid, and Smith’s ‘ Wealth of 





More, “the playful charms of eighteen, and | 


the love and admiration of all her asso- 
ciates.” Her salon at. Windsor and St. 
James’s was frequented by all that was 
most cultivated in royal and literary society. 

The letters of her adopted niece, the little 
Port-ia, ss she was playfully called, are 
valuable domestic historical records. She 
shared the instruction given tothe princesses 
by the most celebrated masters, and when 
on her aunt’s death she married a reserved, 
unimaginative country squire, she devoted 





Nations,’ to go on with, besides drawing, 
practising music, sewing, and _ teaching 
Emily and Augusta [her sisters] Italian, 
mathematics, embroidery, music, and geo- 
graphy.” 

The first eighteen years of her life were 
spent at Llanover (an estate Mr. Waddington 
had bought in South Wales), varied by two 
or three visits to London (when she shared 
with her mother the flattering attentions of 
the Royal Family) and one to Edinburgh for 
the benefit of masters. 
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Graphic accounts of these to her aunt 


| Harriet contain descriptions of George 

> IIl.’s unconsciously increasing blindness, 

the fascination of Princess Charlotte, and 

~ the charms of Edinburgh literary society, Sir 
' Walter Scott, Alison, Jeffrey, &c. 


In the year 1816 Mr. and Mrs. Wadding- 
ton left England, with the intention of 
spending the winter in Rome with their 
three children: of these Augusta (the young- 
est, afterwards Lady Llanover) only returned 
with them to England. 

When they first became acquainted with | 
Bunsen he was in the employ of the Prussian | 


the Dutch flag, and lived in declining life on 
a small military pension, supplemented by 
copying law papers. 

He contrived to send his only son, Christian 
Carl Josias (the fruit of a second marriage 
contracted late in life with a superior servant- 
woman), to the Corbach grammar school, and 
subsequently to Marburg and Gottingen. 

Everywhere the boy’s remarkable talent and 
industry made themselves conspicuous, 

Notwithstanding this, and the rare good 
fortune of obtaining a travelling tutorship to 





legation, and it was after many misgivings on |a rich and cultivated American, he was left 


account of the disparity in worldly position | 
that he ventured to raise his eyes to the! 
object of his affection, the eldest of the three | 
sisters. His addresses were eventually per- | 
mitted by her parents. 

In May, 1818, they became definitely 
engaged while enjoying an evening ramble 
in the Coliseum, where no doubt their 
intellectual enthusiasm was intensified by 
harmonious thought. 

Indeed, the great historian always main- 
tained that it was his wife’s well-balanced and 
firmly convinced intelligence which led him 
to look deeply into the practical working of 
Christianity. 

And the young couple carried out with 


| fidelity a promise made in the commence- 
' ment of their married life to help each other in 
' the heavenly race by daily reading the Holy 
| Scriptures with prayer. 


“‘ Steadfastly believing the Bible to be the 
true source of modern culture,” Bunsen wrote, 
“let no man suppose that he. understands 
that volume who has not made it his most 


© intimate friend, his dictionary, and his 
. grammar.” 


Though his duties led him to share largely 


| in the sceptical research of the day, and to) 


reject some of the accessories of religious 
teaching, his love for Christ exceeded all his 
earthly attachments, ardent and intense as| 
they were. It was the motive power of his 
singularly happy and useful life, never shaken | 


by doubt nor turned aside by the pride of 
success or the achievements of learning. 


Truly no wife had greater cause for thank- 


participate in the life-long aspiration of such 
a mind. 

“‘God ordained me an early training in 
poverty and distress,” said Bunsen to his sons. 
“T was compelled to fight my way through the 
world with my own ‘ideal,’ and to regard all 
else as insignificant.” 








in dire necessity at Florence when this 
gentleman was summoned back to the New 
World. 

But that good Providence to which Bunsen 
looked with childlike simplicity sent him an 
English pupil, and he went on to Rome, to 
find his college friend Brandis secretary, and 
Niebuhr head of the Prussian legation, little 
dreaming that he should himself at no very 
distant period succeed to both these appoint- 
ments. 

During the quarter of a century he spent 
as Prussian Minister in Rome and England 
his large, broad sympathy and prodigious 
learning were consecrated to the purest 
benevolent objects, political, social, and 
religious. 

Frequently traduced by jealous. mediocrity 
(as all good and successful men are), he 
strove with unabated earnestness for . the 
union of the Protestant Church at large, and 
for the consolidation of his German. father- 
land under Hohenzollern supremacy. 

Baffled and disappointed .in these public- 
spirited endeavours, his prophetic spirit anti- 
cipated that which it was not permitted him 
to witness with the eye of sense 

The loving and beloved. pupil, of Niebuhr, 
the warmly attached friend of a host of 
philosophic and philanthropic minds, such as 
Arnold and Hare, Maurice and Mendelssohn, 
Prince Albert and. the lae King of . Prussia, 
Bunsen never lost the humble, God-fearing, 
attitude of a devout seeker after higher light, 
never ceased to give thanks for that which 
had been vouchsafed to him. 

Immediately after the nuptial ceremony 
the newly-married pair drove to Frascati, a 
flower-embordered villa on the Alban Hills. 
Bunsen told his. sister that not a word was 
exchanged between him and his bride during 
the first part of the journey, but when she 
passed the Coliseum, and saw the symbol of 
their reigion in its centre (the spot on which 


His father, Henry Bunsen, an_ honest 
Westphalian, had served as a private under 
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their vows had been plighted), they “ grasped 
each other’s hands.” 

On the wooded hills which overlook the 
Campagna they spent the rest of the summer, 
reading Milton, Dante, and Bacon in the 
morning, taking long excursions in the bright 
sunset, and returning by the light of the fire- 
flies, or lingering in the moonlight to watch 
its changing effect on scenes the happy 
bride had selected for her painting. 

To her mother she wrote that her “ mind 
settled every day to a fuller enjoyment of ex- 
istence, in the consciousness of being ever 
more and more beloved—of giving pleasure 
even by her silent presence.” 

When the Bunsens returned to Rome, their 
house, Palazzo Caffarelli, on the Capitol, 
became the centre of official and social 
activity. Their appreciation of the highest 
art, the truly sublime in music, poetry, and 
painting, not only beautified and enriched 
their own lives, but enabled them to lend 
helpful countenance and sympathy to the 
purest genius of the day. 

In his boyhood Bunsen was in the habit of 
asking his schoolfellows to sing to him in 
return for the liberal assistance he gave to 
their studies, and to receive grateful offerings 
of wild strawberries when they rambled in the 
woods, which his short-sightedness prevented 
him from gathering for himself. 

In maturer years this defect was compen- 
sated to him by his Fanny’s correct artistic 
skill in reproducing the beauties of the 
scenery by which they were surrounded. 
Thorwaldsen said that her drawings of the 
glorious subjects in and about Rome showed 
a power of selecting a view so as to make a 
complete picture (without adding or abstract- 
ing from the reality before her), beyond that 
which was possessed by any artist of his 
acquaintance. And Overbeck remarked 
with surprise of her outline sketches from his 
paintings, that he could not himself “make 
strokes at once so clean and so true.” 

He and Cornelius were leaders of a coterie 
of German painters, including such names as 
Schadow, Schwanthaler, Koch, and Kaulback, 
who had settled in Rome with the view of 
reviving religious art, and making a protest 
against the scepticism of the day. 

Similarity of aim and feeling naturally led 
to intimacy, and in some instances to per- 
manent friendship with the Bunsens. 

Thorwaldsen’s great and_ inexhaustible 
genius was the object of their profound and 
discriminative appreciation. 


“He has meditated,’ wrote Madame 


Bunsen to her mother, “till he has com- 

















prehended the characteristics of that religion 
(the Christian), the spirit of which he has, 
alas ! never attained. Two years ago he exe- 
cuted a religious subject at the request of 
the Crown Prince of Bavaria, ‘ The Marys at 
the Sepu'chre,’ which was a complete failure. 
He himself spoke of it as such. Now his 
colossal statue of Christ with St. Peter and 
St. Paul is greater than his best friends had 
believed him capable of.” 

“T have never before,” said the noble 
sculptor, “ been satisfied with my own work.” 

In April, 1818, Henry, named after his 
grandfather, Henrich Bunsen, was born, 
and in the autumn of the following year, 
another son, named Ernest. 

The next treasure, lent but not given, was 
a daughter of “such heavenly loveliness ” 
that her trembling parents looked forward 
with prophetic fears to her early removal. 

Then a baby boy, Frederick William, 
followed his little sister ; “an angel visited the 
green earth and bore the flowers away.” 

‘©The mother gave in grief and pain 
The flowers she most did love,’ 
She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above.” 

Madame Bunsen records the refreshment 
she found in the Protestant chaplain’s exhor- 
tations. “He told us nothing we did not 
know before, but he reanimated shrinking 
conviction.” 

It was in the autumn of 1822 that Bunsen 
was brought into terms of intimacy with 
Frederick William III. of Prussia. 

He, as well as Humboldt, and Niebuhr 
were kept in constant attendance during 
the time the monarch stayed with his two 
sons in the Eternal City. 

Bunsen’s liturgy, ‘to be used by all Pro- 
testant Christians,” was submitted to the 
king, and warmly received. The compiler 
was made Councillor of Legation, and the 
affection his Majesty conceived for him was 
retained with ever-increasing fervour to the 
last. 

When in 1827 Bunsen took his first official 
journey to Berlin, he left his wife in Rome 
with four sons, Henry, Ernest, Charles (born 
on the feast of St. Carl Borromeo, the most 
venerable of modern saints, and the most 
respectable *), and George ; alsotwo infant 
daughrers, Frances and Emilie. 

When their father returned in the following 
March, though only then in his thirty-seventh 
year, he appeared to his friends to have 
passed suddenly from youth to manhood. 


* Bunsen, 
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Anxiety to use the king’s friendship for the 
uniting of dissevered churches had stamped 
deeper thoughtfulness on his lofty brow. 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation’— to self- satisfaction, worldly 
ambition, forgetfulness of God and His pro- 
vidence, &c.” Such were the oft-repeated 
warnings sent by his faithful wife when he 
was basking in the sunshine of the court. 
“Tt is an awful trial to which you are ex- 
posed. May the grace of God brace every 
sinew of your soul, that you may neither 
contemn His favours nor look upon them as 
your due. Oh, my best beloved, 
inward abasement before the cross of Christ 


ford, and in 1832 twins, “named Theodore 
and Theodora * (God's gifts), for we are 
doubly blest,” he wrote to their English god- 
mother. 

In 1837 his tenth and last living child saw 
the light—Matilda.t 

But the consequences of the envy called 
forth by the happy father’s court influence, 
and which Madame Bunsen had plainly fore- 
seen, now made themselves felt. 

Those who hoped to rise on his ruin had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the royal 
consent to Bunsen’s absence for a visit to 
England was couched in terms which implied 
a practical dismission. A private letter to 
must be in proportion to external exaltation.| Bunsen from the Prince of Prussia,{ inform- 
Only by keeping the eye fixed aloft do we} ing him that if he appeared himself in Berlin 
avoid the giddy fall which comes from looking all would yet be well, was not acted on with 
on the ground.” Again, “The year will| sufficient promptitude to avert the cloud. 
be at an end when this reaches you. May} Praying that her husband might have 
the next be a year of sobriety of spirit and wisdom and patience to meet everything in 
advance in spiritual life.’ good part, after taking a last look of her 

To her mother :— |1nfants’ graves, Madame Bunsen tore herself 

“ May the Providence which brought him| from her Roman home, never again to re-enter 
to this high honour and danger defend him| it, and a few weeks found her in England 
from the envy and malice by which he must | for the first time after two-and-twenty years. 
surely be surrounded. From the spiritual|She was welcomed at Llanover with trium- 
dangers of the situation he is in I have the|phal honours, and in the course of the 
fullest trust that the mercy of God will pre-}summer made a progress to some of the 
serve him. He who granted the ‘ early’ will ;most valued and valuable families in the 
give the ‘latter’ rain, and bring His work to | country, and visited Oxford, Rugby, and the 
perfection. . But I mistrust flowers | English Lakes with hearty enjoyment. 
that grow on the soil of a court; they have; Next year King Frederick William IV. 
thorns which will be felt later. I appointed Bunsen minister plenipotentiary 
cannot understand how people congratu-|to the Swiss republic, with special orders to 














him—Mary, afterwards Mrs. Battersby-Har- 


late me so on all this favour to Charles as 
‘an advantage to the children.’ They seem 
never to have heard what a court is. More 


hopes have I of my children doing well in| 


life from good instruction begun, continued, 
and ended in prayer.” 

Some years afterwards she wrote, “ All my 
children knew and loved their Bibles early.” 

Superintending his elder son’s education 
occupied much of Bunsen’s time after his 
return from Berlin. 

“ Retirement and independence,” he writes 
to their grandmother, Mrs. Waddington, “ en- 
abled me to pursue those studies which 
placed me so high in royal confidence, but 
the precarious nature of my situation pre- 
vented a steady plan for my children’s educa- 
tion ; therefore you will be the more impressed 
with thankfulness for the immediate result of 
my journey, in that I am given to understand 
that I shall be made Minister, with an 
increase in my appointments,” &c., &c. 

In 1829 another daughter was born to 


do nothing. “This was in consequence,” 
| says the learned envoy, “of the persevering 
jhatred of my enemies, and the steadfast 
good-will of the king.” 

Madame Bunsen revelled in the calm 
delights of her Swiss home. Never before 
or after were they so free from the restraints 
of having to make a barely sufficient income 
meet all that was expected from their posi- 
tion, and the growing demands of a numerous 
family. 

In June, 1841, Bunsen received orders to 
go on a special and important mission to 
England. “O dass ich tausend Zungen 
hiitte,” exclaimed Madame, “ to thank God 
for thus pouring balm into old wounds, and 
for the temper of mind in which my husband 
has been preserved.” ; 

When, a few months later, on being ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary at the court 


* Theodora married to Baron von Ungern-Sternberg. 
+ Matilda died in the exercise of laborious duty at a 
deaconess house in Germany. 
{ Now Emperor. 
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of St. James’s, he summoned his family to 
London, this indefatigable wife wound up 
the Swiss affairs unaided, dismissed servants, 
sold furniture, and in midwinter (when part 
of the Rhine was blocked up with ice) con- 
trived to embark on it with her large tribe of 
children (some in delicate health). She 
reached her husband in health and safety at 
the Prussian Legation, Carlton Terrace, and 
soon converted it, like the Palazzo Caffarelli 
in Rome, into a social centre for all that 
was best and highest in art, philosophy, 
and religion, without distinction of rank or 
nationality. 

But the absence of Swiss freedom and 
seclusion was painfully felt by the tender 
mother when she remarked her children’s 
lengthening faces. 

Her staying visits at Windsor, the Queen’s 
kindness, and the society she met there were 
much enjoyed, and she wrote long descrip- 
tive letters thence to Mrs. Waddington (now 
for many years a widow), interspersed with 
messages of esteem and affection, from old 
acquaintances of the court. 

In 1848 the Prince of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor) had recourse to the hospitalities of 
Carlton House during the émeuée in Berlin. 

“Tn no other place could I have spent so 
well this anxious time,” he said, in taking 
leave of his hostess, and added many touch- 
ing expressions of esteem and obligation. 

In 1854 Bunsen retired from public life. 
His declining years were spent on the 
banks of the Neckar, near Heidelburg, in the 
quiet villa of Charlottenburg. “God in 
history” was written there. In 1857 he 
received an urgent invitation from the King 
of Prussia, telling his ‘‘dearest Bunsen how 
he had it in his heart beyond all expression 
that he should come, and by his appearance 
stifle calumny, and confront the malice which 
was glancing at him with contracted vision, 
on the watch to cast stones.” 

The veteran statesman felt that he could 
not decline such an appeal, made as it was 
“in the name of God and the Fatherland,” 
nor the sovereign’s gracious arrangements for 
his reception and residence in the palace, con- 
trived, as Bunsen expressed it, ‘to gratify 
an old heavily laden man.” 

He was welcomed with such honour as 
had never before been shown to a subject ; 
the king fell on his neck and thanked him 
for his presence. 

When he departed from Berlin, after a 
favourable but not altogether successful 
hearing on the church matters he had at 
heart, “I depart,” said Bunsen to his son, 


who accompanied him, “on a calm evening, 
after a long, beautiful summer’s day. Even 
so would I depart from earth.” 

On leaving England he had said farewell 
to some chosen friends with these words,— 
‘“‘May I leave the world as I now do this 
country, geliebt und liebend, doch gern” 
(loving and beloved, yet willingly). Both 
these desires were granted. 

Two days after Bunsen’s departure from 
Berlin the king announced his intention of 
creating him baron, with a seat in the Upper 
House. The seizure which struck down his 
Majesty’s mental faculties for life attacked 
him a few hours later, but his brother, the 
Prince Regent, now Emperor of Germany, 
accomplished his intentions. 

Separation from the intellectual and social 
activity of London had been felt as a priva- 
tion during the first part of Baron Bunsen’s 
stay at Charlottenburg, but for Baroness 
Bunsen the strongest tie to England had 
been broken by the death of her mother. 
She said, “It helped to realize the coming 
world. It is well that one tie after another 
should be cut, that we may the more readily 
fly upwards.” 

When her husband's health gave way, as it 
did every year more decidedly, the winters 
were spent on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. And finally Charlottenburg was 
altogether abandoned for Bonn, in May, 1860, 

After that Bunsen’s suffering daily in- 
creased, though his birthday, the 25th of 
August, was spent in a garden pavilion, sur- 
rounded by a party of loving friends. 

The end was nearing rapidly. Aftertwenty- 
four hours of extreme suffering and great 
difficulty of expression, on his wife’s whisper- 
ing, “God understands you,” he exclaimed, 
“TI thank Him that He has taught me to 
understand Him.” 

His last lucid communications were bless- 
ings and prayers for his friends, his children, 
Germany, England, Italy, the whole world, 
that it might receive the gospel. 

“It is sweet to die,” he said. “It gets 
lighter and lighter. Now first one sees how 
dark existence has hithertobeen. . . Those 
who live in Christ will live in love. 
Have you any doubts? I have none. ; 
My precious Fanny, my first and only love, 
in you I have loved that which is eternal, In 
God we shall see each other again, of that I 
am very sure.” 

Surrounded by his sorrowing children, his 
last sigh escaped him as he slept on the 
shoulder of the tender wife who had been 





his supreme earthly comfort and support, 
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wherever he was led in the pursuit of arduous 
duty, or the necessity for repose before the 
final change. 

To the last she shared his noble enter- 
prises, his cares, and his honours, 

As with the mother, so with the children. 

“I thank my God often and often, but 
never enough,” she wrote to her son George, 
“that all my married children have found 
objects of the strongest affection in those who 
look to the same God, the consciousness of a 
double existence, individuality merged and 
finding completeness by intercommunica- 
tion.” * * " 

‘‘Write yourself the history of our common 
life. You can doit. Be not mistrustful of 
yourself.” This solemn charge from Bunsen 
on his death-bed supplied the widowed 
baroness with labour as well as consolation 
for many years, occasionally overwhelmed 
with the impossibility of doing justice to the 
subject, and continually wondering at her 
own power to be and do, after the intense 
light, which was to her the centre of action 
and feeling, had been quenched for ever as 
to earthly things. 

The success which attended her literary 
labours, resulting in the most valuable and 
delightful of memoirs ever submitted to the 
public, “was owing,” says Augustus Hare, 
“to entire sympathy between the pen and 
the subject.” 

Baroness Bunsen repaired in the winter of 
1861 to the milder air of St. Leonards, after 
nine years’ absence from her native land. 
The lamented death of Prince Albert occurred 
on the very day she arrived there. She 


Constant marks of respect and affection 
from the Grand Duchess of Baden, and her 
father, the German Emperor, kind letters and 
messages from Queen Victoria, and visits 
from the late Princess Alice, were all prized 
for one and the same reason. 

“When people remember me for your 
dear father’s sake, I being nothing to them, 
it does my heart good, more especially,”* 
she wrote to her children. “ Every day calls 
forth more and more thankfulness for the 
occupation he left me. It is a ceaseless 
refreshment, causing me to dive into that 
vigorous current of intellectual life now en- 
gulfed and lost to sight, but which has left its 
beneficent traces everywhere. I am con- 
tinually reminded to thank God for guiding 
mé into intimate communion with that high 
moral excellence through which I was so 
essentially brought forward in the things be- 
longing to my peace,” and all this notwith- 
standing certain anomalies of belief uncon- 
sciously contracted from his early philoso- 
phizing associates. 

Baroness Bunsen generally spent her 
grandchildren’s holidays with them at Her- 
renalb, a residence she had built for herself 
in the recesses of the Black Forest—three 
miles’ drive from Carlsruhe. 

In September, 1874, she writes : “ Mild and 
gradual, as the decline of this beautiful season, 
is the decline of my days. I attest 
that with me old age is a matter of fact rather 
than sensation. Bodily strength declines, but 
not the power of entering into the life of the 
living, and enjoying my abundant blessings— 
the first and best of which proceed from 











occupied herself in the seclusion of the sea- 
shore with redoubled diligence on her 
precious “‘ Memoir,” till March, 1862, when 
the death, at Carlsruhe, of her beloved | 
daughter Theodora, Baroness Sternberg, 
after the birth of a fifth child, caused the 
grandmother to return thither and undertake 
the care of the orphans. 

The want of intellectual companionship 
and social variety in that residence was never 
felt to be irksome. ‘ Never think of my being 
dull at Carlsruhe,” she wrote. “When one is 
with those one loves, in a natural wholesome 
condition, one may be sorrowful, anxious, — 
never dull, that is impossible.” Superintend- 
ing the education of the little ones, and attend- 
ing to the wants of the poor (assisted by her 
two unmarried daughters), occupied every 
hour not spent in that work which was to be 
her beloved husband’s monument, and for 
which purpose she prayed daily that her 
already failing sight might be spared. 





my beloved sons and daughters. Diminished 
strength affects me far less than failing eye- 
sight. I am, however, permitted to see and 
enjoy the unfailing charm of nature, forest 
and meadow, sunshine and shade, and all the 
groups of young life around me. . . May 
it please my merciful God not to prolong 
this corporeal vigour beyond the date of 
intelligent looking up to Him.” 

Among many letters from high quarters 
which greeted the baroness on her birthday 
in March, 1876, was one from the Emperor 
of Germany, with allusions to her hospitality 
in past days, to all he owed her husband, and 
prayers for her own composure and trust in 
the prospect of the world beyond the tomb. 

On Easter Eve, March tsth, 1876, she 
took up her pen for the last time to write to 
Dean Stanley on the death of his wife. She 
prayed that he “ might have strength to look 
beyond the grave and gate of death.” 

Three days afterwards she herself passed the 
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solemn threshold, leaving a name fraught|silver wedding with golden promise), were 

with holy influence, a testimony of the truth |among those— 

as it is in Jesus. ‘‘ With whom, in this loud striving tide 
Those two whose lives were united by that Of human care and crime, 

early marriage in the Eternal City, and by a spas ne: same — 

still more touching and emphatic confir- Who ply their daily a 

mation, during and after twenty-five years (a 





Because their souls a holy strain repeat.” 
A. M. JEAFFRESON. 








THE GENESIS OF A GREAT THINKER. 
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ima reprimand, During the three years) own experience enabled him to understand. 
Py of pre Lyons the only approach | His childhood had passed among political 
at fault-finding he could remember was on| convulsions, and he himself had been dazzled 
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one occasion when he presented himself! 
at the review held every Sunday, with one 
of his shoes uncleaned, and then all the 
good abbé did was to smile and sigh and 
pass on. 

Hardly anywhere but in a semi-monastic 





institution could Edgar have enjoyed the 





by the colossal form of the imperial tyrant 
who bestrode the world; he himself had 
seen wave after wave of invaders pouring 
over the soil of France; he had even 
talked with them and lived in their society: 
naturally then he found a peculiar charm in 
histories which related parallel events and 
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delineated parallel characters in a previous 
epoch of the world. 

But he did not confine himself to the 
Latin authors. In reading them he had 

caught a glimpse of the true historic 
method :—the traces of the past lying petri- 
fied in the present, the whole to be vivified 
and understood in the light of the eternal 
sameness of human nature; and hence- 
forth all history became to him a field of 
research, 

Such was the freedom of that age of 

liberty, that every day when he went to mass 
he always carried with him a great Latin 
Bible, in which he read during the function. 
He read it through in this way, and when he 
had finished it he took in its place the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and the Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ, the series ending with 
the sermons of the protestant Necker. A 
word from one of the masters would have 
stopped these Bible readings, but no one 
spoke that word. He read on, and made his 
own reflections. It shows the bent of his 
mind when he tells us that they were purely 
historic. If he paused to look at what was 
going on, it was to discover, if he could, the 
Origin and meaning of the ritual, and to con- 
sider what relation it had to the text which he 
was reading. Absorbed in his book, his ear 
sometimes caught the monkish monotone of 
the liturgy ; in a moment he was living in the 
atmosphere of Oriental antiquity or of the 
Middle Ages. Thus to his fine sense of sound 
spoke the voices of the past, and he had but 
to recall their accents, and the circumstances 
under which he heard them, and what more 
easy fora door of history to fly open, and ages 
apparently dead and buried to live again in 
his imagination ? 

Apparently dead—for those ages can never 
cease to exist which have produced authors, 
and it was at these great beacon-fires that 
Edgar, now in his ardour for the study of the 
past, lit again and again his torch. Such was 
the intensity of his enthusiasm, that after work- 
ing all day at mathematics, he would spend 
the greater part of the night in reading in the 
original Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso. 
His custom—a very reprehensible one, since 
it was dangerous for others and destructive of 
his health—was to wake up before daybreak, 
light up a dark lanthorn, and commence to 
read his favourite authors. In reading the 
Italian poets in after life he never could 
divest himself of a certain weird early morn- 
ing feeling—the first glimmerings of sunlight, 
and the solemn notes of the clocks striking 


Although read under such circumstances, 
the Italian poets quite supplanted in his 
affections their elder Roman brothers, and 
henceforth Italy rather than Rome became 
the object of his devotion, a devotion which, 
after that he owed to France, never waned 
as long as he lived. 

Such a course of study explains how it was - 
that Edgar Quinet appeared to disadvantage 
in the examinations. His discursive readings 
rendered him but a poor competitor with 
those who solely devoted themselves to the 
ordinary curriculum. Yet he was very anxious 
to succeed, and was continually planning 
with his mother how the expenses of répéfz- 
tions—that is, of lessons gone over in private 
with the masters—might be met. 
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‘* Our solitary ponds.” 


He had had the notion that the study ot 
mathematics dried up the imagination ; his 
first master soon convinced him that there 
could not be a greater mistake. The pro- 
fessor was himself a living witness to the 
contrary, for he had an equal devotion to 
two things,—the integral calculus and fairy 
tales. M. Cachuat very soon inspired his 
pupil with a profound sense of the sublimity 
of the higher mathematics. His imagination 
thus fired with the immeasurable possibilities 
of the science, he went on to study it under 
a mind of less romantic mould. M. Clerc’s 
severe correct method was of the greatest 
advantage to Edgar. His pupil’s habit of 
covering his papers with rhymes greatly 
annoyed him,norwould he suffer a single error 





all over the city. 





to pass, but required absolute correctness. 
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Algebra struck Edgar’s imaginative mind 
by its singular language, so mysterious yet so 
full of light, and by its ability to express 
general and universal truths, while it refused 
to condescend to explain particular ones. It 
gave him literary ideas, for he saw that its 
professor eliminated from their problems all 
that was needless, expressing the truth to be 
conveyed in the smallest number of terms, 
thus giving him the idea of a style brief, 
concise, radiant. 

Though living so solitary a life, he seems 
to have had not only the good-will of his 
masters, but also of his fellow-collegians. All 
his recollections of them were pleasant and 
agreeable. “There is not one,” he says, 


to Paris with a view to his admission into the 
“ Ecole Polytechnique.” The “Polytechnique” 
is a military academy, the preparatory school 
for officers in the French army. Edgar had a 
double reason for objecting to it. He did not 
wish to serve under the white flag, and he 
was already dreaming of making literature 
his profession. But in those days, and in 
France especially, little account was taken of 
the personal desires of any young man; a 
family council was held, and his fate decided. 
Edgar found himself in this position when he 
reached Paris, and he inveighs in a letter 
written to his mother, who remained at home, 
against the cruelty of imprisoning him again 





in a college, and the absurdity of the family 





‘* Students in Paris.’’ 


“whose name does not recall some quality, 
amiable, serious, or brilliant,”—a fine testi- 


mony to the purity of his own heart, and the | 


sweetness and excellence of his temper. No 
doubt, too, this immunity from the suffering 
which other boys of like tendencies would 
have certainly had to endure was owing partly 


to the impression made by his genius, and , 
partly to a powerful sentiment of self-respect, , 
indigenous and strengthened by his peculiar | 


education. One of his fellow-students was a 
merry-faced youth, named Jules Janin, in after 


years among the most distinguished of Parisian | 


“ittérateurs. Janin was, like Quinet, a great 
personage in the choir, playing the harp to the 
violin accompaniment of his fellow-minstrel. 

Edgar quitted the college of Lyons in the 
autumn of 1820, and accompanied his father 





saying it is for his benefit and not for theirs. 
“ To avoid taking care of one’s children, the 
best way is to shut them up carefully; so 
thought my grandmother when she put my 
father into a drawer of the commode; so it is 
now thought when they propose to shut me 
up in a bigger drawer.” In his anger he did 
not even spare his mother; finding satirical 
remarks did not move her, he sought to work 
up her feelings by a picture of his possible 
death in the college, and asks her what 
response she will give when called to account 
for his fate. But, concludes he, with amusing 
| bitterness, “those who consent during my 
life to see me so unhappy, so desolate as 
| I am, will not be capable of a regret after my 
death.” It is evident that it was to his 
father’s wish the whole family were deferring, 
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or Edgar says, “It s not I who will go to 
the school, it is my father. I shall not be 
there as myself, but only as his represen- 
tative.” 

This determined opposition coming from 
one who had hitherto been so dutiful was 
finally successful. The women, his mother 
and his aunt, evidently exerted their influence 
in his favour, and M. Quinet at length gave 
way. His aunt proposed that in six months 
he should go into the office of one of her 
relatives, who was a banker. To this arrange- 
ment his father agreed, it being understood 
that during the interval he was to study com- 
mercial law, political economy, the English 
language, &c., and to learn to write, z¢. fit 
himself for a banker’s office. 

Strange that he who had been cradled 
among soldiers, whose first heroes had been 
soldiers, should have had such a determined 
distaste for the military life. His biographers 
say it was because he had made up his mind 
never to serve under the white flag. No 
doubt he still preserved his antipathy to the 
Bourbons, but it was not sufficiently strong 
to prevent him a few months after he arrived 
in Paris from going to hear a requiem at the 
royal chapel in memory of Louis XVI. The 
true explanation would rather seem to lie in 
the fact that he had already begun to feel his 
vocation, and that the voice which called him 
constantly grew louder and more imperative, 
so that he instinctively felt that any other 
course would only involve him in confusion 
and misery. 

The first unconscious stirrings of his soul 
towards a literary vocation seem to have 
occurred while he was at Lyons. One day, 
with a volume of Chateaubriand in his hand 
(it was Atala and René), he sat down to read 
on a stone bench in a court of the college. 
It was the middle of spring-time, and as he 
opened the book a soft wind blew the acacia 
blossoms one by one on its pages. But he 
was soon lost to the eternal world, for as he 
read he saw with a kind of terrora new ideal 
world approach him. Closing the book, he 
felt that he had learnt the secret of a new 
love, that he had tasted of the knowledge of 
good and evil in the Eden of the imagination. 

When he left college he passed a short 
time in company with his mother and sister 
at Certines. Here they discussed every 
possible calling but the one he wasto follow. 
To all he found an objection, until his mother 
in despair said that she saw very well that 
he had a dislike for every profession by which 
he could live. With his sister he wandered 











aimlessly about the neighbourhood, sometimes 
joyous, sometimes melancholy, taking long 
rides, reaching to the highest ridges of the 
distant mountains, As they looked down 
upon the scenery on either side—the one 
an Arcadian land where the light and shade 
scarcely moved, so gentle was the wind 
that played over it; the other a desert, 
full of deep shadows, of marshes, of wild 
solitudes, of unfathomable mysteries, —Edgar 
felt that these two landscapes allegorized the 
condition of his own soul. 

It is interesting to note how an idea springs 
up in the world, taking possession at one 
and the same time of many minds, none of 
whom can be said to be its father, but who, 
each receiving the divine inspiration for 
himself, gives utterance to the idea as it is 
affected by his own idiosyncrasies. Thus the 
idea of nature’s influence over man was never 
before so proclaimed as in the earlier years 
of this century. In England especially, our 
poets one after the other assert the fact, each 
in forms peculiar to his own experience. 
Crabbe, in his “ Lover's Journey,” first pub 
lished in 1812, takes the simpler view. 
Nature, according to him, is a mere look- 
ing-glass, reflecting back the image of the 
mind that looks upon it. 


‘When minds are joyful, then we look around, 
And what is seen is all on fairy ground ; 
Again they sicken, and on every view 
Cast their own dull and melancholy hue.” 


Byron in his third canto of “Childe Harold,” 
written in 1816, goes to the other extreme. 
Man is nothing save as he becomes the imper- 
sonation, the incarnation of the spirit which 
dwells in nature. 


‘* Are not the mountains, waves, skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me ; I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 
And thus I am absorbed, and this is life.” 


While Wordsworth, the great prophet of the 
idea, in his preface to the “ Excursion,” pub- 
lished in 1814, doubtless holding with Crabbe 
the complete distinctness of the human mind 
from nature or the external world, goes far 
beyond Byron, in that he asserts that the 
happiness and perfection of the human 
species consist in its complete unity with the 
visible universe. 
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‘* Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, fortunate fields—like those of old, 
Sought in the Atlantic main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day.” 


These three great English poets, who thus 
almost contemporaneously proclaimed the 
idea of the mutual influence of man and 
nature, might have found a striking illustra- 
tion in the experience of this French youth, 
who at the time their words were first being 
read was painfully working out his own 
thought on the subject. Speaking of this 
very period of his existence, 1820, “I,” 
says Quinet, “ who have accorded so much to 
the influence of inanimate things over man— 
I then felt this influence as much as any 
creature in the world could feel it. It pos- 
sessed me, it tyrannized over me. A nature 
uncultured and neglected, in a land where 
the deaths exceeded the births, was my 
nurse, my master, my teacher. 

“ Even to-day I feel myself to be the son 
of our vast unpeopled deserts, of our wastes, 
of our heaths, of our tracks of rolling granite 
in the Crau, of our uninhabitable maremmas, 
of our lonely ponds” (there were about 
fifteen hundred in this wild land, the desert 
of the Doubs), ‘ wooded lakes which no wind 
ever ruffles, and of which the serenity is so 
deceitful. However little I descend into 
myself, there again I find all these things. 

“All my youth has been embarrassed, 
enveloped by the influence of this primitive 
nature, not yet conquered, not yet regulated, 
not yet made obedient to man. It has 
exercised over me a sovereign sway. Not 
knowing whom to betake itself to, from the 
depth of its solitudes it has sought me, it is 
I whom it has possessed with its complaints, 
its sighs, its miseries, its inscrutable conta- 
gious desolations. It has plunged me into 
an atmosphere where men can scarcely live, 
an atmosphere full of aspirations without 
end, of hopes without body, of imaginary 
beings, impossible in this present existence. 

“This nature caressing and murderous did 
not kill me as it did all my companions, it 
revenged itself in filling me at one and the 
same time with enchantment and despair. 
For my companions it was death; for me 
worse than death, anguish, agony of heart, 
irrestrainable visions, discouragements with- 
out cause, that enervating languor which 
follows the vision of a world which one had 
imagined one’s own; the mirage of a leafy 


desert, stagnant, sighing, from whence con- 
stantly rises a vapour, coloured like a prism 
by the dying light of day. When the 
autumnal mists, creeping, born of the earth, 
arose like mournful ghosts across a blotch 
of setting sun, dropping as they went their 
robes on every bush, and mounting slowly 
towards the light, how was it possible for the 
spirit not to dart forth to seize them? And 
when to all these phantoms were joined those 
born of the hungry heart of a youthful soul 
wandering in these maremmas, it was indeed 
too much. Nothing remained but to bow 
the head and let the sweet scourge pass over 
it in silence.” 

But to this temptation to be absorbed in 
nature, this way to life, as Byron falsely 
teaches, Quinet did not succumb. His soul 
was too strong for that. He struggled Sam- 
son-like with this terrible Nature, and 
conquering her, tore from her secrets which 
could have been obtained nowhere else. 
“From the eater came forth sweetness ;” 
from Edgar Quinet’s long subjection and 
final conquest he learnt that love which gave 
him such an insight into the sources of all 
human things. From the dismal scenes in 
the Doubs he learnt to understand the hearts 
of his remote ancestors, to catch the thought 
of the barbarous Frank, of the lonely hermit, 
and of the sad-hearted serf toiling on through 
ages, a thrall in body and mind; the 
impression of these scenes gave him an 
insight into the hopes and fears, the aspira- 
tions and depressions of all who lived among 
similar influences the wide world over, so 
that he was able even to become the com- 
panion and revealer of the thoughts of those 
whose traces ages since have passed into the 
dim twilight of the prehistoric. Every in- 
stitution, every idea he henceforth traced 
to the place of its birth, demanding its true 
meaning of the nature which had cradled it. 
How much more profound, and at the same 
time how much more universally true is this 
view of the relation of man to nature than 
that advanced by Crabbe, Byron, or Words- 
worth ! 

It was doubtless the instinct which he even 
then had of being possessor of some of the 
secrets of the universe, that was driving 
him to rest content with nothing but a career 
in which he should live to unfold them. 
But how? that was the question. He stood 
on the threshold of a new world. Between 
the past and the present there was the 
terrible gulf of the Revolution. And not only 
had the old land been ploughed and harrowed, 





so that all the old roots had been turned up, 
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and the last bit of life dried out of them ; but, so high only to fall so low; France, at whom 
the heavy tread of the imperial armies had) the Pharisees of Europe pointed with scorn, 
gone over the luxuriant shoots of the new) as she who would free the nations, herself at 
seed, and intellectual Europe was apparently last the willing slave of a little Corsican ; 
trodden into one hard, flat plain. How to| France judged, punished, the David, the 
cultivate this waste, how to drop a seed of| Raleigh among the nations,—what noble 
living thought, and when? And yet beneath | heart would not feel for her, above all among 
that dead level a secret vegetation was at) her own sons? But in considering how to 
work. Minds like Quinet’s were everywhere, | help her at such a crisis, who could avoid 
the life-throbs urging them to effort, but/ feeling the torture of a mind rent in twain, 
despairing and self-distrustful because they|a mind which looked back with longing to- 
thought themselves alone called to the task. | wards the faith and chivalry of the Middle 
In that autumn of 1820, in the midst of Ages, and forward to the hopes and aspira- 
the Forest of Seillon, nigh to the fifteen hun-| tions of the nineteenth century ? 
dred ponds, in company with the herons and} Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél were 
the teals, surrounded at once by a physical|the literary powers of the day. The first, 
and mental vegetation, working silently and | under the guise of free thought and poetic 
secretly, the creative spirit came upon him |colouring, sought to enchant France with the 
with such power that he felt as one intoxi-| past; the latter pointed her to liberty and 
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** To Southampton by the night coach.”’ 


cated. He knew not one of those great|the future. Although Chateaubriand had 
names who were to join in the intellectual! first awakened the literary faculty in him, 
revival, but he already sympathized with|Quinet saw clearly the voice to follow was 
them ; nay, his impatience was so great that|the female one. “ Here,” he said, “is the 
he longed to run before them and beckon/|side on which to advance. Here I shall 
them on. His mind was uneasy as a bird | find the age, life,—the fulfilment of all my 
about to migrate, only the migration was to a| presentiments.” 
new moral world rather than to a foreign} But when he contemplated the cynical 
land, to ideas of which he had caught a}despair which the terrible disillusions of 
glimpse, but which had hitherto baffled his| Leip:ic, Moscow, Waterloo, and the Restora- 
approach. In his ardour he made the effort, | tion had produced in the popular mind, so 
but soon learnt that his wings were not yet) that the least effort to find new paths was 
strong enough for flight. |met by unbelief, sneers, and mockery, he 
One idea summed up all his longings, the|sank back in dismay, crying, “ Who will 
idea which also filled the souls of his contem- | dare to lead the way? Is there no one?” 
poraries. France—France who had aimed| No answer, save astonishment in some, 
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incredulity in others, and anxiety on the 
part of his mother. “What!” he wrote, 
“he attempt such a task! What folly! How 
could he drearh of it? These ideas of 
his, so shadowy and vain, how could he live 
by them? Was it not the most insensate of 
enterprises, the most culpable, to judge by 
the terror of his friends?” 

So the thought died down, and he awoke 
as froma fine dream. All the lights which 
had shot up so brightly around him went out 
in darkness. This hidden movement en- 
closed in a solitary soul gave place to stern 
reality. In place of all their feverish hopes 
there remained nothing but a world of 
emptiness, over which the biting north wind 
blew in gusty squalls, upon whose leaden 
sea played the lambent light of a meaning- 
less phosphorescence, and whose forests 
bent down with an eternal moan. 

It was under the influence of such emo- 
tions that Edgar Quinet went with his father 
to Paris in 1820, not of course that he con- 
sciously realized them in the distinct manner 
now described. This is the form in which 
after nearly forty years more of thought and 
culture he recalled them, giving their mean- 
ing and intention as truly as was possible 
for human veracity to go. At the opening 
of his autobiography he devotes a chapter 
to the question of its being permissible to 
colour, exaggerate, or fill up a lapse of 
memory in such works, and he rigidly decides 
against the slightest deviation from truthful- 
ness, declaring emphatically of his own work, 
‘¢ All that which will be offered to the reader 
will be of scrupulous exactitude.” We may 
therefore believe that in a way then quite 
undefined, but most real, all these’ emotions 
were struggling in his heart, prompting him 
to that first act of opposition to his father’s 
will when he obstinately refused to be 
content with the decision that consigned 
him to the Polytechnic School and the 
military profession, working still when he 
was in the banker's office, and driving him 
at the end of six months to throw up his 
situation, and appear for a time in a guise so 
contradictory to his whole nature, that of an 
undutiful and disobedient son. 

For some time he was under the parental 
frown. His father was so annoyed with him 
for giving up his situation that he refused to 
support him. Left thus to his own resources, 
he showed the stuff he was made of by the 
vigour and purity of his life. Far from 
giving himself up to idleness and debauchery, 
he worked away at law, mathematics, poetry, 
history, philosophy, and foreign languages. 





His poverty, however, was great, and he 
endured many privations. Although he was 
evidently a favourite in very high society in 
Paris, such was the independence of his 
spirit, that he refused to make any use of 
their friendship, accepting only the help of 
a young artisan, whose family were under 
deep obligations to Madame Quinet. This 
friend had been a comnanion of his boyhood, 
and was then a designer of stuffs in Paris. 
He offered Edgar a share in his humble 
lodging, and it is possibly to this place he 
refers in a letter written to his father at the 
end of 1821, wherein he tells him that he is 
going to change his lodgings for one where 
he will only have to pay eighty francs 
(43 48.) a year, and where he will have a 
window that looks over the trees, so that he 
will be out of the noise of the city. 

From October, 1820, to July, 1822, he was 
in Paris. How much of that period he was 
in disgrace it is difficult to discover ; pro- 
bably it was only for a short time that his 
parents entirely withdrew their countenance 
from him. For two .months in the latter 
part of the year 1821 his correspondence 
even with his mother ceased. In December 
he wrote to his father, seeking to appease 
his wrath, and to defend himself from the 
charge of lightness. Edgar Quinet charged 
with lightness of character, one feels that 
the learned M. Quinet must have paid little 
attention to his. son’s career to have 
regarded this as his weak point. It is not too 
much to say that in that winter of 1821 a 
more serious young man was not te be found 
in Paris, and what might have given his father 
still more satisfaction, a better balanced 
mind probably. did not exist in’ France. 
But right or wrong, M. Quinet was evidently 
one of those men who cannot brook opposi- 
tion, least of all in a son, and it would 
appear to have been years before he could 
get over his annoyance. 

In a letter written January, 1822, in the 
slightly bitter vein into which he fell when 
much wounded in heart, he says, “I do not 
forget my father, but I understand so well 
my wrong doings that I do not know what 
tone to take with him.” 

This letter was to let his mother know of 
his first literary venture. The idea occurred 
to him of a series of pictures of the manners, 
prejudices, knowledge, and men of perhaps 
ten different epochs; and to link them all 
together, and to catch popular interest to 
represent them as ‘‘The Memoirs of the 
Wandering Jew.” He took the idea to a 





publisher, who, looking coldly at him at first, 
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sent for him the next day, telling him that if 
the work answered to the conception, he 
should. be pleased to engage him to under- 
take it.. However, it would seem in the 
long run he printed the book at his own 
expense, selling his mattress and chairs to do 
so, and looked after the publishing to some 
extent himself. This little book, philosophic 
and witty, came out eventually under the 
title Zadblettes du Fuif-Errant, &c.,and was 
so great a success that the publisher sus- 
pended its sale for two months, fearing that 
it would get him into some difficulty. 

Meanwhile he was a member of one of 
the most living, and therefore one of the 
most influential classes in France—the Paris 
students. He attended lectures on law, and 
sought from time to time a situation in some 
lawyer’s office, but the right situation could 
never be exactly found. Literature, which 
to his friends seemed only a desultory 
amusement, to him was the most serious of 
professions. When he came to Certines in 
the autumn for the legal vacation, he gave 
himself with a free conscience to his be- 
loved studies, spending the time in tracing 
out the designs of some great poems, and 
going down pretty deep into the metaphysics 
of history. 

Without a guide or a model, he under- 
took to follow across the ages the develop- 
ment of the Individual little by little, 
ending at last in producing a history of 
the. Human Conscience and Moral Per- 
sonality. Then he was led to attempt a 
more considerable work on political institu- 
tions in their relations with religion, each 
epoch of Christian civilization being typified 
by a saint ora monument. These juvenile 
works were not published, but they served 
doubtless as the basis of others that have been. 

In 1823, Edgar Quinet made a friend- 
ship which was not without important 
consequences in his mental history. His 
aunt, in Paris, had a brother-in-law, a 
Scotchman, and a man of literature. Mr. 
Smith was no stranger to France, for under 
Bonaparte he had suffered five years’ im- 
prisonment in the Temple, for something he 
had said in favour of the British Constitution ; 
and again under the Restoration he had 
been confined four months in the Con. 
ciergerie, ‘suspected of writing to the 
Morning Chronicde. Finding the young 


author of the Zad/ettes du /Juif-Errant a 
most ardent but enlightened friend of liberty, 
the old Scotchman opened his heart and his 
library to him, and on his return to London 
Among 


invited Edgar to pay him a visit. 





the books Quinet thus obtained was an 
English translation of Herder’s “ History of 
the Philosophy of Humanity,” a work utterly 
unknown in France, although regarded in 
Germany as a chef deuvre for more thana 
generation. The reading of this book 
proved an epoch in Quinet’s life, and as it 
exercised the very greatest influence on the 
development of his mind, giving direction 
to his thoughts, and becoming the source of 
many of his ideas, we must return to it 
again in a future paper. 

Suffice it now to say that he made up his 
mind in obtaining a publisher at Strasbourg, 
who undertook to give him two thousand four 
hundred francs for the work, and that the 
first instalment he spent in a trip to England. 
He stopped in England about a fortnight, 
and during that time corrected the proofs 
of the first part of Herder, together with his 
own preface, dating the latter London, as he 
happened to be there. This is probably the 
origin of the mistake into which some of his 
biographers have fallen when they state that 
he went to England to find a ship to go to 
America, and that picking up an English 
translation of Herder, he stopped in this 
country a twelvemonth to translate it, and 
finally, as he was stepping on board the vessel 
which was to convey him across the Atlantic, 
he received news of the alarming illness of 
his sister, requiring his immediate return to 
France, It is perfectly true that he enter- 
tained the idea of going to Brazil with his 
friend Pézerat, with whom he lodged while 
in England, but it would appear to be one 
of the ideas that sprang out of his visit to 
England, rather than the cause of it. 

This trip across the channel appears to 
have been his first sight of the sea. He was 
as delighted as a child, “ intoxicated,” he says 
himself, with admiration. At Calais he 
ran over the dunes, gathering seaweed and 
wandering about the shore till midnight. 
** Now,” he says, “I understood what a vessel 
really was.’’ He lands at Dover, can scarcely 
stand for the weather; however he goes upto 
the Castle, and on to the cliffs. Nothing es- 
capes him. Once in London, he walks all 
over the town, gazing at the public build- 
ings, visiting the House of Lords, the Elgin 
Marbles, Drury Lane ; to use his own expres- 
sion, he goes ferreting about. He makes a 
pilgrimage on foot to Harrow; takes a boat 
down the Thames, and, landing at Greenwich, 
talks with the old pensioners, in’ whose 
serenity and cheerfulness he discovers a 
resemblance to the hermits of the Grand 
Chartreuse. . The evenings he passes with 
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some violent Radicals. His admiration of 
the land of liberty is so great that he thinks 
that he sees in London a truer magnificence 
than in Paris. He passes hours admiring 
the Thames and the dome of St. Paul’s. His 
brilliant imagination conjures up all the old 
memories of English history when he goes 
to the Tower. He finds Hyde Park a deli- 
cious place for a walk by moonlight. Every- 
thing in England appears to him illuminated 
by the glorious atmosphere of liberty. He 
breathes more freely than in France, and 
thinks that he now understands how greatly 
generous institutions add to individual hap- 
piness. 

This agreeable holiday past, he goes down 


to Southampton by the night coach. All the 


way he looks out of the window, admiring 
the little farmhouses in the midst of the 
large fields, the village churches on the hills, 
and above all “the pale beauties of Albion.” 


his friend Mr. Smith, and is introduced to, In fact, his intellectual admiration for beauty 
some distinguished journalists, and also to)makes him rather sentimental over the 


English ladies, and he leaves our shores in 
the halo of quite a pretty little love scene. 
Before quitting Southampton Water, 
which, by the way, he likens to the Helles- 
pont, a young lady had to be landed at 
Portsmouth, and as she is about to descend 
into the boat the gallant young Frenchman 
hastens to assist her. “She thanked me,” 
he tells his mother, “in the tongue of her 
country, and her words were so sweet that 
they were quite worth the sacrifice of a life.” 
He watches the boat until it is out of 
sight, and is quite sure that the joy he 
experienced in the rencounter kept him from 
feeling ill during the passage. Arrived at 
Havre he gets on to a rock to see the day 
break, and then like some happy schoolboy 
this learned translator of Herder spends the 
whole of a long day on the shore collecting 
shells, picking up seaweed, and watching the 





changes of the tide. RICHARD HEATH. 








In the days of old, when Roman sculptors 
and potters wrought in marble, alabaster, 
and clay, it was not always possible to find 
material free from flaw, nor to secure work- 
manship free from fault. Either defect, of 
course, lessened the value of the sculpture or 
pottery, and prevented a ready sale. As a 
remedy for this misfortune it was the custom 
to fill up or cover over the defective parts 
with wax, prepared so as to resemble the 
original material as nearly as possible. The 
article thus exposed for sale seemed better 
than it really was. The deception, however, 
could not long remain undetected,—what 
deception ever does? Consequently pur- 
chasers became cautious when dealing with 
the sellers of wares in clay or marble, and it 
became necessary to assure them that the 
article in question was quite genuine, really 
what it seemed to be, altogether free from 
hidden fault or flaw, without wax, sine cerd. 
Hence arose the Latin words which were 
indicative of moral genuineness ; and from 
them we derive our own words, sincere, sin- 
cerity, &c. 

Now, above most people, Englishmen have 
a high regard for what is genuine, thorough, 
real ; and a profound scorn for what is decep- 
tive, assumed, pretentious. John Bull may 
not always speak in the most courteous 
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manner, but it is generally understood that 
he means what he says. He is not so bland 
and polite with smooth words as his next- 
door neighbour, nor so bombastic as brother 
Jonathan ; but he has the merit of being 
“honest John.” ‘Tinsel, veneer, adultera- 
tion, sham, pretence, are by no means un- 
known among us; but withal there is a pre- 
ference for “the genuine article,” and even 
those who practise deception have a lurking 
respect for integrity. Indeed, there are few 
qualities held in more general estimation ; 
for if you observe the remarks of the social 
circle, you will learn that you can scarcely 
give a higher commendation of a friend than 
by saying, “‘ He is so sincere.” 

How sincerity came to be a national cha- 
racteristic it is scarcely possible to tell. We 
may owe something to the hardihood, daring, 
enterprise, and thoroughness of our ances- 
tors; something to the self-reliance and 
determination necessitated by our insular 
position ; something to the moral and reli- 
gious conflicts which have been waged in 
this country ; and something to the diffusion 
of Scripture truth throughout the land, to 
such an extent that its principles have pene- 
trated all classes ofsociety. However, there 
it 15. 

But, like every other excellence, it is not 
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universal, nor is it so generally manifested 
as it ought to be. It is to be lamented that, 
in social intercourse, there should be phrases 
and usages which express more than is felt, 
terms and modes of behaviour which are 
exaggerated. Instances might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied, but every one will be able 
to supply them. In truth, the very com- 
mendation to which reference has been made 
is a witness to the commonness of insincerity ; 
for if we all mean what we say and do, where 
is the superior virtue of the friend com- 
mended? Moreover the phrase “keeping up 
appearances ” has become current, suggesting 
that things are not always what they seem. 

Habitual sincerity! what a blessed in- 
fluence it has upon the man who practises 
it! He may differ from his friends, he may 
be understood and misrepresented, he may 
suffer from obloquy, but he feels that he is 
true to himself. And if a man is true to 
himself, he can walk the earth with firm 
step, and look the world in the face without 
shame or fear. For where there is no sin 
there is no real cause forshame. So that if a 
man has not sinned against his own soul, or 
against his neighbour, by deception, hypo- 
crisy, or other wrong, why should he turn 
away his countenance or hang down his 
head? There is no mask there, skilfully 
coloured, and shaped, and adjusted in its 
place, which any one can tear away, however 
malicious his intent may be. There is the 
real face, not always beautiful perhaps, but 
nevertheless natural, and the more expressive 
in its honest and truthful naturalness than 
the dyes and tintings, plasters and enamels, 
with which some would win temporary admi- 
ration and praise. And of an expressive face 
none need be ashamed. 

Then, too, a man that is true to himself 

maintains self-respect. We have no high 
regard for our own deceptions. We may 
assume them as a matter of policy and ex- 
pediency, to throw up some relic which will 
be evidence of a forgotten and secret wrong. 
Words of admiration and affection, or of 
repugnance and detestation, uttered in fervent 
tones or written in confidential communica- 
tions, will not rise again as witnesses to the 
hypocrisy of the past. Witnesses to change 
they may be, but not to deception. Change 
is no crime,—it is often a virtue; and con- 
viction of change is not necessarily a thing 
to be dreaded. 
_ Habitual sincerity is of great advantage 
In Our intercourse with those around us. 
The man who speaks without exaggeration, 
and lives according to his true attainments 
VOL, XII. 








and position, is understood, believed, trusted 
respected. As he usually calls persons and 
things by their right names, and describes 
them according to their real qualities ; as he 
expresses his opinions truthfully, and repre- 
sents his feelings fairly; as he uses definite 
language, his friends know what he means. 
What he says and does is authoritative. He 
is liable to mistake, he may be imposed 
upon, his views may be imperfect and in- 
correct ; but there can be no doubt what 
his views are, and, so far as he is capable 
of forming a correct judgment, he is trust- 
worthy, and is trusted too. It is never neces- 
sary to say, “Oh, you must not believe more 
than half what he says; you must receive 
all his remarks cum grano.” Such a man, 
whether poor or rich, whether illiterate or 
learned, is sure to be respected, and this is 
a decided gain to any one. 

Look at another advantage. He is free 
from that uncomfortable feeling which 
accompanies the conviction that a listener 
is receiving what is said with incredulity, 
and is making mental deductions from the 
statements that are made. It is not at 
all uncommon in buying and selling for the 
seller to ask for an article more than he is 
willing to take, because he knows that the 
buyer is in the habit of “beating down 
prices.” There is a similar disingenuous 
commerce in words and phrases. The in- 
sincere, inflated, bombastic speaker knows 
very well that his hearers will make consider 
able deductions from what he says ; he con- 
sequently uses stronger expressions than he 
otherwise would, in order to obtain credence 
for as much as he wishes to be believed. 
Besides the disagreeable consciousness that 
he is not fully trusted, there is the serious 
disadvantage of being compelled to use 
unwonted terms in order to be trusted at 
all. Buta man who speaks the plain, un- 
varnished truth, and conducts himself in 
a simple, unpretentious manner, is not ex- 
posed to this. He has no need of strong 
assertions and grandiloquent phrases and 
vaunting claims in order to secure confi- 
dence. The positive form of the adjective 
suffices for him; nay, it serves him better 
than the superlative. 

Then he has this additional advantage, 
that he has the superlative in reserve for 
the uncommon cases in which it may be 
really appropriate. The strong, impassioned 
words which his neighbour has used up for 
what is trifling and ordinary he has in store 
for what is important and extraordinary. 





The one is like a housekeeper who uses the 
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best dessert service for kitchen purposes ; 
the other is like one who has a use for 
everything, and puts everything to its 
proper use. 

Look also at the great benefit which accrues 
to others who are assured of a man’s habitual 
sincerity. They are subjected to healthful 
moral training by intercourse with him. They 
are convinced that he forms a high estimate 
of absolute truthfulness and genuineness, and 
their own estimate is heightened thereby, the 
interests of Truth are thus promoted. Admira- 
tion for her chaste beauty cannot be awakened 
without improving the moral taste of the 
admirers. Her sway henceforth includes 
more willing subjects. Then comes reciproca- 
tion. The original devotee gains by the 
devotedness ofothers. Instead of outbidding 
each other in the use of extravagant phrases 
and the observance of exaggerated ceremonies, 
mutual confidence isestablished. The friendly 
circle is the sphere of much more trustfulness 
and freedom than usually prevail there. The 
influence of sincerity is felt in all the relations 
of social life, and soon penetrates where the 
self-truthful man has no access, and is acknow- 
ledged where he is unknown. 

But how very greatly increased is his power 
for good a¢ home! In praise or blame his 
servants know that discrimination is exercised, 
and feel more deeply the force of the expres- 
sions he uses. There is an old saying that 
‘no man is a hero to his own valet ”—very 
true in some cases; but many masters and 
mistresses secure the attachment of those who 
serve them simply by the truthfulness and 
sincerity of their daily life. 

And the children! oh, how inestimable 
is the value of habitual sincerity in its in- 
fluence upon the little ones! How very soon 
they observe deception and detect exaggera- 
tion ! and how very quick they are to imitate 
them! How seriously their impressible 
characters are damaged and soiled by the 
atmosphere of unreality by which they are 
sometimes surrounded ! How sadly it sounds 
from the lips of a child, “Oh, my father does 
not mean what he says!” How soon they 
catch and use strong words and high-sound- 
ing phrases! How ready they are to adopt 
a style that is pretentious! What a pitiable 
spectacle is a child that deceives, and puts on 
airs, and plays the grand, taking a part in the 
family drama of “‘ keeping up appearances ”! 
How much more beautiful is the sight of a 
child who calls forth the exclamation, “ How 
simple and natural she is ! how artless her 
manners are! how sincere she is in all she 
says and does!” Parental love and pride 





(a justifiable pride, too) glow at such remarks, 
while the excellence that occasioned them is 
a perpetual source of domestic joy, and is 
felt to be an ample recompense for all the 
self-watchfulness and culture which have 
aided in its production. By the value which 
you put upon simplicity, artlessness, open- 
ness, and truthfulness in your own children, 
be sincere in speech and conduct; else these 
virtues will soon be displaced by duplicity, 
artfulness, secrecy, and falsehood towards 
yourselves as well as others. 

Habitual sincerity also commends itself to 
us when we consider the view which God 
takes of it and of its opposite. “ He seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.” “ All things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we 
have to do.” He observes us as we are. 
His eye penetrates all disguises. He knows 
our real condition and sentiments, our 
experience and attainments. He is not only 
omniscient and heart-searching, but He is 
essentially truthful and truth-loving. He not 
only “cannot lie,” but He also abhors all 
liars,—liars in word and deed, the false in 
speech and conduct; they are an abomina- 
tion to Him ; He will not tolerate them in 
His presence, for they, with the worst charac- 
ters, “shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

What now is to be said about some of the 
expressions we hear from the lips of Christians 
in prayer meetings? . Elastic phrases are not 
uncommonly used which would be suitable 
for a high degree of Christian fervour and 
enjoyment, and abject terms which are 
indicative of deep humility and of a sense of 
unworthiness. But frequently it happens 
that they do not comport with the general 
character of the person using them, and the 
fellow-worshippers feel that they are insin- 
cere. What then can God think of them? 
Would not our social devotions be more 
interesting and profitable, as well as much 
more acceptable to Him who hears and 
answers prayer, if they were obviously dic- 
tated by genuine feeling, and with a con- 
sciousness that God knew the sincerity of 
the sentiments to which utterance was 
given? The weekly confession of many that 
they are “miserable sinners,” when there 
are no signs of sorrow and repentance, when 
they are the same on Monday that they 
were on Saturday, must be a mockery in the 
sight of Him who ‘‘desires truth in the 
inward parts.” On the other hand, though 
there are imperfections and shortcomings, 
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if God knows that we are sincere in our con-| communicate, to which He wished to call 
fession, thanksgiving, and supplication, He| special attention, His “ Verily, verily, I say 
will certainly accept and answer us. SMaie~ unto you” was sufficient. When His indig- 
over the consciousness of truthfulness gives|nation rose highest, and the language He 
us confidence in our approach to “the throne| used was most forcible, it was simple and 
of grace,” and increases our power in prayer. | earnest, stronger because simple; and it is 
We can then plead with earnestness. Wel|worthy of observation that this indignation 
can be importunate until we obtain the|was aroused by, and this language used in 
desired blessing. ‘If our heart condemn us|condemnation of men who pretended to be 
not, then have we confidence toward God:}what they were not, who were guilty of 
and whatsoever we ask, we receive of Him.’’| hypocrisy and deceit. His words of reproof 
These remarks may be concluded by and encouragement were alike sincere. One 
reference to the example of our Lord Jesus|of His earliest public commendations was 
Christ. There was never any deception in|that of a man who was “an Israelite indeed, 
Him. The genuineness of His manner and jin whom was no guile.” He always showed 
expression must have been most striking. He|His approval of the sincere faith of those 
was different in this respect from the recog- | |who came to Him, though that faith might 
nised teachers of the day; but He thereby|be weak and imperfect. The shamefaced 
secured greater reverence, and won the confi- 'but sincere and trustful penitent, eloquent 
dence of those who saw and heard Him. | with tears, was rewarded with the benedic- 
Many of the people might not, did not, agree | ition, “Thy sins are forgiven ; thy faith hath 
with Him ; but they had the conviction that}saved thee; go in peace.” The genuine 
He was sincere. Read what is recorded of | penitence of. the dying malefactor was 
His sayings, and of His habitual conduct.| promptly met by the comforting assurance, 
There was no high-flown language, no strong | “Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou 
asseveration, no exaggerated phraseology. | be with Me in paradise.” What He approved 
His “ yea” was yea; His “nay” was nay ;|and encouraged in others He manifested 
and He taught His disciples that “whatso-| Himself. And He has herein “left us an 
ever is more than these cometh of evil.” |example, that we should follow His steps.” 
When He had a very important truth to | T. T. WATERMAN, 














BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE. 
BY MARY E, SHIPLEY. 


| for overwork, but if you are glad to get away 
from it, why, you are not so far gone as I 
THURSDAY morning was perfect, and when thought.” 

Titus brought the pony-carriage round; “Did you think the case desperate?” 

Mr. Maltby was only a few yards off. It; ‘Decidedly. And I have been revolving 
was a relief to him to be spared office work |in my mind the possibility of getting help for 
for a few hours, and the two were evidently | you; but it is a difficult matter just now, 
quite glad to get away from work. Titus| when every one is either going or gone away.’ 
went back to his gardening, and the pony| “I am getting on quite well,” said 
shook his mane after a fashion of his own,| Bernard. ‘Besides, the help would ‘only be 
and they were soon out of the town and in| on Sundays, and that is the pleasantest part 
the Eauford road. It had trees on each/of the work, which I should be sorry to 
side, so that being narrow it was not oppres-| give up.’ 

sively hot, and the morning was comparatively| “No doubt, but two services a day, with all 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


cool. that comes in between, is rather too much 
“It is very good of you to take com-|when you have been working at full stretch 
passion on me,” said Mr. Maltby. all the week. It does not do to over-tax 


“Not at ail. I am very glad to be able/ your strength.” 
to do anything for you. Besides, don’t you| “It is only what Mr. Curtis did the whole 
think I appreciate a holiday?” time I was ill and away,” said the curate. 
“Well, I am very glad if you do. Ihave} “Mr. Curtis takes things in a different 
been thinking of taking you a little to task | fashion ; besides, think how ill you were.” 
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“Ves, I know.” 

“ Well, if I find Mr. Waybrooke at home 
and willing, will you let him take one service 
on the two following Sundays ?” 

“Ts that the net you have spread for my 
unwary feet ?” said Bernard. 

“No; it has only this moment come into 
my head,” replied Mr. Maltby, with perfect 
truth. “I did certainly intend to represent to 
you the danger of going too far, but it has 
only just struck me about Mr. Waybrooke. 
You know him, I suppose?” 

* A little. But could he be spared?” 

“We can ask; or rather, I will; it is my 
affair. Are you willing ?” 

“Not in the least. I am sure I can 
manage.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, if a son of mine 
were working himself into the state that you 
are, I should feel very anxious.” 

“You forget that I drive out nearly every 
day.” 
vy forget nothing of the kind. Then you 
persist in overworking yourself? Don’t you 
‘know when a man does that, and there is 
no necessity, it is a mild way of committing 
‘suicide ?” 

“ You put it strongly, Mr. Maltby.” 

“Because I feel strongly. Do you sup- 
pose I did not see how tired you were 
on Sunday night?” 

The curate wished the churchwarden 
would not be so on the alert. 

“Tt was a warm evening,” he said. Just 
‘then he felt possessed with a desire to preach 
as much as he could. He felt in the midst 
of his trouble, as so many other teachers and 
preachers have felt, that however little his 
hearers might profit, he certainly was himself 

comforted by what he said. “It shall turn 
to you again,” was a text frequently in his 
mind. It would be a privation to him if a 
sermon each Sunday were cut off. Besides, 
Mr. Waybrooke, accustomed to a little out- 
of-the-way rural congregation, would he be 
likely to do much good in Stowe? In most 
village churches where he had been—they 
chad not been many—he had thought the 
sermons very prosy indeed. All this he 
«revolved in his mind, and the churchwarden 
wisely kept silence. They were going down 
a steep hill at the time, but as soon as the 
opposite ascent was accomplished Bernard 
spoke. 

“T hope I have not seemed ungracious or 
ungrateful,” he said. “TI will be guided by 
you. Perhaps I am not the best judge 
myself.” 

“Then I will speak to Mr. Waybrooke,” 





said Mr. Maltby, unconscious of the victory 
the curate had gained over himself, but feeling 
himself a victor. 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 
It was almost a new road to Bernard, and his 
companion showed him all the special points. 
They als> talked over some parish matters 
amiably enough. Eauford Church tower 
came in sight before they had finished a little 
grumbling in concert over Smithson’s offi- 
ciousness, and being at one on that subject 
created a friendly feeling, though it was at 
the clerk’s expense. 

They examined the register together, and 
then went on to the vicarage, where they 
found Mr. Waybrooke and a clerical friend in 
the garden. The day was so delicious, that 
the open air was infinitely preferable to the 
house, and they all sat out and talked at their 
ease. 

Mr. Waybrooke was a bachelor of sixty 
or thereabouts; a kind man, who entered 
into all Mr. Maltby’s anxiety for the curate, 
and very gladly promised to help. His 
friend Mr. Aston would willingly take the 
evening service for two Sundays, and set him 
free to come to Stowe. It was all arranged 
before Bernard had time to protest, and then 
the vicar said they must stay to an early 
dinner, and go home in the cool of the 
evening. This was more than the curate had 
intended, but he submitted; and when about 
three o’clock the vicar and Mr. Maltby went 
to ask him to accompany them on a visit to 
the old castle, they found him fast asleep on 
the grass under a sycamore, so they left him 
to his slumbers. 

That day did Bernard good, and the next 
Sunday evening he felt the comfort of help 
in the services, and did not find Mr. Way- 
brooke’s sermon prosy. Mrs. Milner and 
Sylvia were to return early in the week, and 
he was glad of anything that helped to 
strengthen him. He was beginning to feel 
conscious that neither in physical nor spiritual 
strength was he much to boast of, and he 
was anxious not to betray a sign of what 
he felt. 

Mrs. Milner looked into his face with 
some solicitude when he came to inquire 
after them, but she saw nothing particular, 
only, perhaps, a shade of the expression 
which Sylvia had termed austere. They 
talked as usual, and later in the evening 
Mrs. Milner asked Sylvia to give them some 
music, to which Bernard added, “ Yes, do ; 
it will be a treat.” 

“T did not know you cared for music,” 
said Sylvia, remembering better than Bernard 
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did how he had sat silent and severe while 
she and Tom Maltby had played, or he had 
sung to her accompaniment. 

“Do you think me then so fitted for 
‘treasons, spoils, and stratagems’?” asked 
Bernard, rather more seriously than the occa- 
sion warranted, thought Mrs. Milner, who 
looked up at the hard sound of his voice. 
“T have not,” he went on, “ any taste for the 
trash which half the world calls music, and 
what I should appreciate, perhaps you would 
not care to give me ;” and he turned a little 
away from her. 

“ What would you like?” she asked ; “I 
should be glad if I could give you pleasure.” 

The tone was stiff, and the words precise. 
She had not spoken in this way that night on 
the door-step, and a remembrance of her 
light touch on his arm when she called him 
to:soothe Molly thrust itself into his mind, 
but he was obliged to answer her question. 
He did not like to be thought indifferent to 
sweet sounds when he knew he was musical 
to his finger tips. 

“T should like the Sonata Pathétique,” he 
said. Sylvia sat down at once, but she was 
not as successful as usual. There was a 
difference in her playing to-night from that 
evening when Bernard, waiting on the landing 
outside her room in Norfolk Square, had 
listened entranced. She was uncertain once 
or twice, and towards the close she faltered, 
and ended by saying, “I can’t play this 
evening,” and then she left the piano. 

Mrs. Milner wondered what was amiss. 
Bernard had scarcely been himself since his 
illness, and Sylvia looked flushed and uncom- 
fortable. They did not seem to get on well 
together, and yet at one time she had thought 
them very good friends, He broke the awk- 
ward pause by saying, “I suppose you 
heard from my sister when you were at 
Buxton ?” 

“ Three times.” 

In looking forward to the visit of his aunts 
and Charlotte, Bernard had wondered very 
much what impression Sylvia would make 
upon them. In that week at home he had 
seen the hold she had upon their affection, 
and that would have smoothed matters for 
him considerably if everything else had been 
favourable. But now it only seemed to make 
it worse. He did not wish them to be in- 
timate with her if she married this cousin 
whom she was expecting. As for himself, he 
felt he could not bear to see her Gerald 
Smith’s wife, or any one’s wife but his own. 
He should certainly leave Stowe. Then he 
thought of Laura Stapleton and Mr. Maltby, 





and wondered how she could possibly have 
lived all these years. And her case was 
worse than his, as he half grudgingly owned 
to himself. Perhaps it was cowardly to wish 
to escape from the sight of Sylvia’s happiness, 
but then he reflected that Laura ough? to 
have gone, and there was no need to make a 
voluntary martyr of himself. He sat grave 
and stern while these thoughts passed through ~ 
his mind, and Mrs. Milner and Sylvia settled 
some difficult question about their work. 
He was not conscious that from time to time 
they looked at him, and wondered what made 
him so silent, 

““When does the grammar school reopen?” 
asked Mrs. Milner. 

““On the fourteenth or fifteenth,” said 
Bernard. 

“‘ The fourteenth,” said Sylvia. 

She knew then. No doubt she kept a 
calendar, and cut off the days as they passed, 
in her eager anxiety to welcome this cousin 
whom he half hated already, although they 
had been good friends at Oxford. 

“‘T heard from Mr. Ross last week,’’ he 
said, rousing himself; “he sent a message 
of remembrance to you.” 

“ Does he like his country parish ?” 

“He does not say. He writes a good 
deal, I fancy.” 

“ Let us hope there are no Miss Rebeccas 
in the parish,” said Mrs. Milner. 

“ Does she think it wrong to write?” asked 
Sylvia. “If so, what a number of sinners 
there must be in the world!” 

The talk after this was a little more ani- 
mated ; books were discussed, and Bernard 
differed from Sylvia to see what she would 
say. But every one was relieved when the 
evening was over. 

One more Sunday Bernard accepted 
Mr. Waybrooke’s assistance, and the church- 
warden congratulated himself on having 
done the parish a good turn by sparing the 
curate. 

Then the rectory party returned, and with 
them a young lady who was the orphan 
daughter of a cousin of Mr. Curtis. She was 
small and figuanie, with a little nose “tip- 
tilted like the petal of a flower,” and very 
bright brown eyes. 

“Such nonsense !” said Miss Rebecca. “I 
am sure we have girls enough in Stowe with- 
out bringing more into it. But it is just like 
Mr. Curtis, he never thinks.” 4 

“She looks a nice little thing,” said her 
sister. 

“She means mischief. All I hope is 
Mr. Hamilton will be proof against her wiles. 
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The Spencers and Maltbys have failed to 
catch him, but this little monkey will make 
a dead set at him, you may be sure. I 
remember her mother, and a greater flirt did 
not live.” 

“ Well, Mr. Hamilton is no fool. He will 
not be caught so easily.” 

“People may be as wise as Solomon in 
everything else but love,” said Miss Rebecca. 
‘‘T have been dreading all along that old 
Featherstone’s granddaughter would bewitch 
him with her white face and black dresses, 
magpie fashion; she knows how to make her- 
self look interesting.” 

“ T know you hate black and white, but I 
don’t object to the combination. Besides, it 
is only right she should wear her mourning 
still, it is barely a year since her brother died.” 

“Long mourning is quite going out. I 
never cared for the Wildes, but they were 
always up in the fashions. Don’t you 
remember when the old lady died they were 
in the deepest crape for six months, and then 
appeared in colours without any break? 
Miss Bowen does it more because it attracts 
attention than anything else.” 

Bernard, in spite of himself, was glad to be 
relieved of some of his work. The rector had 
come back well and strong, and quite ready 
to take his full share. The curate felt a 
sense of rest as he listened to his sermon on 
Sunday, and knew that the whole parish was 
not on his hands. Then the Palmers came 
home and the school reopened, and when 
the second master had arrived Bernard went 
up to call upon him. He could not bid him 
welcome, but he felt it would be unfriendly 
to keep aloof. 

The walls of Mr. Turgoose’s new house 
were steadily rising, and Bernard was looking 
up at them, and wondering if the old man’s 
present abode would be handed over to 
Mr. Smith, when that gentleman’s voice 
greeted his ear. 

“Why, Hamilton, it must be you! where 
on earth did you spring from?” 

They shook hands, and Bernard said, “I 
was coming to call on you. Shall we walk 
on, or are you bound for any ‘place in 
particular ?” 

“T am going to see a cousin who is living 
here. I suppose it is not very far to the 
market-place ? ” 

“ About half a mile.” 

“But turn back with me, and let me do 
the honours. I have capital rooms, and’ the 
head master seems very jolly. But, I say, 
as Bernard walked up to the school with 
him, ‘‘ what brings you here?” 





“J have been curate of Stowe for three 
years and a half,” said Bernard. 

“Fancy that! It is time you hada living.” 

“T have no idea of one at the present time.” 

“And you like the place? I only came 
late last night, but I have a great fancy for a 
country town. Are the people sociable?” 

“Very. We are rather behind the times, 
you know,—at least,” said he, correcting him- 
self, “a few of us are. But personally I can 
testify to much kindness from every one.” 

**Ha! They are sure to make much of 
the curate. Do they go in for lawn tennis 
in these parts, or is croquet still the rage ?” 

“Lawn tennis is ‘4e game, but it is not 
much in my line. There’s a splendid cricket- 
ground.” 

“They had now arrived at the school, and 
Bernard went into the new master’s quarters. 
They were exceedingly comfortable with the 
old substantial furniture which belonged to 
the school-house. Little knickknacks were 
about, and some photographs on easels. 
Bernard wandered up to them, scarcely con- 
scious of what he sought, till his eye caught 
one in the style of six or seven years ago. 
There were two figures—a young man seated, 
and a slight, shy-looking girl standing by his 
side. He recognised Sylvia at once ; but it 
was a great relief to see that the other face 
was not Gerald Smith’s. 

‘That is the cousin I am going to see. 
Do you know her?” 

“A little. She lives with Mrs. Milner, 
who has been my friend ever since I came 
here. Is that Miss Bowen’s brother ?” 

* Yes, poor fellow. We were like brothers 
almost at the time that was taken; but my 
father took fright at some of my uncle’s diffi- 
culties, and a notion possessed him that it 
would do me harm to be too much with 
musical people, so it had to be dropped,— 
that is, as far as visiting went. We have 
always corresponded. Is my cousin like 
that still?” 

“Yes, only older and graver. That is a 
sweet face,” indicating one which had a 
look of Sylvia in it, in spite of being years 
older. 

“Tt is my dear mother. She was Miss 
Bowen’s aunt. -That’s my father—and that, 
of course, you know ;” and he pointed to an 
Oxford celebrity. 

‘*} have lots more in this book,” he said ; 
‘‘ but you will be coming up another time, 
and I shall be tiring you to death.” 

“No, you won’t; but I was thinking of 
your call.” 

The alacrity with which he seized his hat 
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rather discomfited Bernard, who was begin- 
ning to hope his friend’s eagerness to see 
Sylvia was not very great. They set off to- 
gether, and on the way Bernard asked after 
those old college friends with whom he had 
not kept up a correspondence, and as there 
was plenty for Mr. Smith to tell, the market- 
place was reached before they were aware 
they had walked so fast, or been so en- 
grossed. 

‘‘ That is the Manor House to the left,” 
said Bernard, “between the ironmonger’s 
and the post office. My rooms are at the 
post office, so you will know where to find 
me.” 

“*T shal] not be long about it,” said Gerald, 
and then Bernard heard his prolonged knock 
at the door as he turned offto the right to go 
and see Smithson, a duty which came in the 
course of to-day’s work. He was not feeling 
in the most hopeful of moods, and he was 
glad it was no sorrowing parishioner he had 
to see. Certainly one’s own trouble not 
seldom grows less while one tries to console 
a fellow-sufferer, but we should be careful 
not to carry gloom with us in our visits to 
the poor. The young lady who said when- 
ever she felt out of spirits she always went 
into her district could not have been the 
most cheerful of visitors. Bernard bore this 
inmind. The clerk was generally provoking, 
but he was in a mood which did not object 
to encountering him, so he went on to the 
carpenter’s shop. There was only Smithson 
at work, and he accepted the invitation to 
take a seat, watching the thin shavings as 
they fell to the floor from the bench, while 
he talked to the parish clerk, and listened to 
his remarks. It was only one of the many 
small matters which the rector was apt to 
forget, and it did not take much settling. 
When it was done with Smithson said,— 

“We shall feel lost with the new rector 
when he comes.” 

“The new rector?” said Bernard, in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes, Mr. Curtis is gooin’ to resign the 
living.” 

It was not pleasant to the curate that the 
first intimation of this should come to him 
through the clerk. Certainly the rector 
ought to have told him first. A spirit within 
him rebelled against being thus ket in the 
dark, and it at the same time made him 
careful not to let Smithson see he was not 
equally well-informed with himself. 

‘The rector gave me his reasons for 
wishing to resign,” he said, “as long ago as 





to give up than to work when not equal to 
it ; but he will be a great loss.” 

“Are you thinking of staying yourself, 
sur?” said Smithson. He was far more 
polished in his talk than old Mr. Turgoose, 
though he could at any time break forth 
into his native dialect, and he generally 
scolded in it. The broad accent he always 
had, but he knew when to be on his best 
behaviour. Just now he wished to get all 
the information he could from the curate, so 
he was politeness itself. 

“That must depend entirely upon circum- 
stances,” said Bernard. 

“Well, yes, sur; of course you’d be 
guided a great deal by the appointment to 
the living. We want good, sound Church. 
men in these days. I should be forced to 
resign myself if I saw th’ owd church turned 
into a Roman Catholic chapel.” 

The bare possibility of such a calamity as 
the clerk’s resignation befalling the parish 
ought to have struck the curate with awe; 
but he coolly passed it over. “We must 
hope for the best,” he said as he rose to go, 

leaving Smithson very little the wiser forall 
his pumping. 

He went on through the churchyard to a 

cottage by the bridge, to look up a stray 

Sunday scholar. Then he turned home- 

wards. A sound of voices coming up the 

rectory garden arrested him, for he had not 

seen Amy since her return, and he went up 

to speak. Her young cousin Lucy Freer 

was with her. Bernard noticed the contrast, 
—the one all in soft grey tints, with a snow- 

drop style of face, pure and white ; the other 

like a brisk little crimson-tipped daisy, rather 

pert, but not objectionably so. “What a 

picture they would make!” he thought; but 

who was to draw it? He had been looking 

through the Directory last night, and found 

there were only four artists in the county, so 

he naturally concluded art was at a low ebb, 

though, of course, he might have reflected 
that the amateur artists did not count. All 
this passed through his mind while he was 
greeting Amy and politely noticing her 
cousin. He wished he could have seen 
Laura ; she might have given him some idea 
of the rector’s intentions about the living, for 
Bernard did not altogether believe Smithson ; 
he was apt to take a deal upon himself. 
But Laura was not visible, and on reflection 
he was not sorry: his pride rather rebelled 
against asking, and owning that he was 
indebted to the clerk for his information. 
So he passed on, with a little caution to Amy 
about being out too late. 
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There was a great whirl of thoughts in his 
mind. It was evident that Gerald Smith 
was very intimate with Sylvia, and he felt 
his own case all but hopeless. There was 
still the “but.” He would ask before he left 
Stowe, that is, if he should decide to leave; but 
he could not make up his mind suddenly. 
Smithson’s fears of a ritual similar to that 
at the Roman Catholic chapel did not 
trouble him. The dean and chapter, in 
whose gift the living was, were all moderate 
men, but for all that he might not like the 
man of their choice. He tried not to be 
indignant with the rector for the slight put 
upon him ; it was as likely as not he thought 
he had told him : every one knew how absent 
he was. ‘ Things seem rather chaotic,” he 
said to himself. Then, catching a glimpse 
of Tom Maltby leaving the office, he strode 
on and waylaid him. 

“Come home with me and spend the 
evening,” he said, ‘and bring your flute.” 

“Thanks, you’re very good. No, I’m 
engaged.” 

‘** But—now don’t think I want to preach,” 
he said, as Tom went on with him, “I don’t 
like to think of your spending your evenings 
at the ‘Swan ;’ and do you think they like it 
at home?” 

“Has the governor been setting you on 
to this?” demanded Tom, fiercely, “‘ because 
you know I’m not in leading-strings.” 

“Do you think he would?” said Bernard. 
“He is not the man to show what he feels. 
No one has hinted to me that they don’t like 
it. I only know my people Would take it to 
heart finely if 1 tried to drown my grief in 
that way.” 

‘*You! why you are quite different, it’s 
not in your line. Now I don’t set myself 
up as a pattern, I can’t turn goody.” 

‘IT don’t wish it. Drop the ‘y,’ you know, 
and it is another thing.” 

“Then you think me bad? Is that it?” 

“No, I don’t think you bad,” said Bernard, 
feeling that he was in for it now, and must 
do his best to “ improve the occasion,” as 
Smithson would have said. “I don’t think 
you bad, Tom, but I am not easy about you. 
I don’t know much about billiards, but it is 
reasonable to suppose you don’t play for 
nothing, and then it doesn’t stop there. It 
seems to me like drifting with a current till 
you don’t care to stop yourself, and what it 
leads to is what I am thinking of.” 

“What's the good of bothering one’s head 
about that? I have never taken too much, 
if that’s what you are aiming at. I hope I 
know how far to go.” 





“ But is it a good habit ?” 

Tom looked surly, and Bernard felt all 
the awkwardness of reproving one so nearly 
his own age. ‘‘I am sure it is very good of 
you to listen to me,” he said, “ and no doubt 
I seem like a bore ; but wouldn’t it be a more 
manly way of bearing it to go on as usual 
without seeking consolation at the ‘ Swan’?” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Tom, “nor how you would 
act if you were in my place.” 

“ Perhaps I am more nearly in your place 
than you are aware of,” said Bernard. 

It was a great effort to him to get the 
words out, but Tom’s welfare was of more 
importance than his sensitive feelings. This 
young man was about the last confidant he 
would have chosen, but Bernard always had 
the consciousness about him of being “ not 
his own.” What was his own comfort to 
Tom’s downward course? So he spoke, and 
in so speaking made a greater sacrifice than 
many are capable of. 

Tom turned short round. “I say! you 
don’t mean that, do you?” 

“ Yes, I trust you with it. I did not get 
so far as you. I never spoke. And—I 
can’t speak about it; only if we are in the 
same boat, you know x 

‘*We’d better pull together. Is that what 
you mean?” 

“TI don’t want you to copy me,” said 
Bernard, conscious of many a miserable 
failure, ‘‘ but we needn’t grow worse because 
things seem to go awry.” 

“There’s sense in that. But, by Jove! 
this never entered my head. Then if that 
precious cousin had been nowhere, it would 
have been a case of pulling caps, eh?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t talk about it.” 

“Don’t be afraid, I wouldn’t split for the 
world. But I must say, old fellow, you've 
shown wonderful pluck.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the 
curate. ‘Well, are you coming with me?” 

“No. I'll stay at home for a change.” 

That was a victory which Bernard gave 
thanks for in his evening prayers. But he 
did not know that Tom, who had never said 
a prayer since he was a child, offered one 
that night. He had had a glimpse of some- 
thing that was neither cant nor fanaticism, 
and it had stirred his slumbering soul. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE second master was soon perfectly at 
home in Stowe Puerorum. He liked the 





place, and he was charmed with the people. 
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As to the boys whose dull brains Mr. Ross| Manor House ; and when he was invited to 
had groaned over, he attributed it all to the| meet him there one evening, it was only 
soil: it was very chalky and stonyin the neigh-| because he would not yield to his own selfish 
bourhood, and required immense labour to) impulse, that he said he would go. He had 
bring it under cultivation ; what wonder if the| been there very seldom lately, and his kind 
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sons of the soil were also difficult to improve? | old friend took his defection more to heart 
This was the view he took of the subject, and|than he knew. It had been so pleasant in 
though he took great pains with his unpro-| the old days to have him coming in and out, 


mising pupils, he did not worry himself. sometimes in high spirits, at others in the 
Bernard tried not to hate him when he| very lowest depths, but always looking for 
saw him, as he often did, at the door of the|her sympathy, and taking advice from her in 
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the most submissive manner. Since Sylvia 
came there had been a great change, and it 
almost seemed as if in gaining one child 
she had lost another. She had had some 
practice in the schooling of her own impatient 
heart, and she took this sorrow where 
Bernard took his, in perfect ignorance of 
what he was enduring, but with a confidence 
born of experience that somehow or other 
God would make the crooked things straight. 

This evening she watched Bernard with 
almost a mother’s solicitude. He was thin, 
and there was a worn look on his face which 
troubled her; but yet again there was a 
gentleness in his tone which seemed like the 
old Bernard softened and subdued. She 
talked to him after dinner when Sylvia and 
her cousin were calling up all sorts of 
youthful reminiscences, and he was quick to 
respond to all her remarks, not abstracted, as 
she had noticed him so often. There was 
no doubt in his own mind that Sylvia»and 
her cousin were all but engaged. He had 
never seen her so bright, and though she 
rarely spoke to him, yet Gerald’s **Just 
listen, Hamilton,” which brought him-into 
sympathy with the joke or memory of the 
moment, was sometimes rather more than he 
could bear. It was so hard to see her happy 
with some one else, and feel he was only a 
looker on. 

The cousins had, of course, much in 
common, but Bernard never thought of that. 
He was unreasonable, as people in love always 
are, though he did not think himself so, 

They had only a little music that evening, 
but it was not Beethoven ; Gerald sang-and 
Sylvia sang with him, and on the wholewhen 
Bernard went home he felt as if he had per- 
formed a penance. 

The winter began with all its attendant 
circumstances, coal club and blanket club, 
penny readings and dinner parties, but. still 
the rector had not said a word to Bernard 
about resigning his living. Other people 
knew of his intention, and Mr. Turgoose, 
who had invited the curate in to tea one 
evening, went straight to the point, and asked 
him why he did not mention it to Mr. 
Curtis. 

“Tt is his place to mention it to me first,” 
said Bernard, with a touch of that haughti- 
ness which had been one of his marked 
characteristics three years ago. 

“Bless thee, mah lad!” said Mr. Turgoose, 
“hast eh. lived all this time wi’ th’ owd 
rector wi’out seein’ that he’s oop i’ th’ clouds 
most of th’ taime? Thou speiik, an’ doiin’t 
set thee back oop.” 


“Tt is so strange,” said Bernard. ‘ Every 
one seems to know it, and one would think 
a little consideration was due to his curate.” 

“Yah’re reight theer. Bud theer’s wan 
thing to be said for Mr. Curtis. He'd a 
soiir trial seven-an’-twenty year ago or more. 
He’s nivver overset it. He needs gentle 
judgment, thou sees.” 

“Yes,” said the curate, “ but it is rather 
unpleasant.” 

“If yah coom to that, wer troobles are 
moastly onpleasant t’oother pedple. It’s as 
weel to remember that when we're ex- 
periencin’ the consequences. It’s not ivvery 
mahn can joost shut his sorrah oop in his 
heart an’ goo on ’s waiiy rejoicin’. Thou try 
it, mah lad, an’ see whether it’s aisy or no.” 

Bernard hoped in his secret soul that no 
trouble of his would ever make him dreamy 
like the rector. It was most irritating to have 
to deal with him. To hear him preach was 
to feel lifted up above all earthly worries ; to 
see him act was to feel those worries in ten- 
fold measure. 

* Well, I will speak,” he said at last, ‘the 
suspense is trying ; besides, I want to know 
what to do.” 

Accordingly the next day he spoke. He 
called at the rectory, and was shown into the 
dining-room. Mr. Curtis was there writing, 
but he laid down his pen and gave Bernard 
acordial greeting. Itwas somewhat difficult 
for the curate to introduce the subject he had 
come to speak about, and they talked over 
some parish matters first. Then the curate 
began. 

“Ts it true that you are thinking of resign- 
ing the living?” he asked. ‘Iam told so 
by several; but as I have not heard it from 
you I have not quite credited it. I thought 
you would not mind my asking.” 

‘Why, my dear fellow, I told you of it 
myself weeks ago,” said the rector. 

“You mentioned last February your wish 
to do so, but you were ill then ; and after- 
wards you thought better of it. You have 
not alluded to it since.” 

“But I wrote to you when I was at my 
sister’s to tell you.” 

“Tam not aware of it,” said ‘Bernard. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing,” said 
Mr. Curtis, searching in a blotting-case which 
he took from his secretary drawer. ‘But 
you are right; here is the letter. I suppose 
I forgot to post it. Dearme! dear me!” 

Bernard took it and read it. It was a 
comfort to him to feel that he Aad been con- 
sidered first of all, and he put the letter in 
his pocket. 
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“You see it is high time I gave it up,” 
said the rector, “when I forget things so,” 
not realizing that this forgetfulness was no 


new thing. “Well, I have been wondering 
why you did not speak. Have you any 
plans ?” 


“ Not yet, sir; I must wait.” 

“Yes; take time, and consider it prayer- 
fully. It is what I try to do myself in all 
perplexing moments. I hope, I do sincerely 
hope, my dear fellow, you have not felt hurt 
at my apparent neglect of you.” 

The curate could not truthfully say that he 
had not felt hurt. 

“It is all right now, sir,” was all the answer 
he could give. 

“T think the parish is in a fairly satis- 
factory state,” said the rector. He always 
did think so, for he had a singular faculty for 
looking on the bright side of things, “and 
we have worked very happily together. I can 
scarcely wish a better thing for you than when 
you have a parish of your own, you may have 
as efficient and earnest a helper as you have 
proved to me.” 

“Thank you,” said Bernard, a good deal 
touched. ‘I feel I am greatly in your debt, 
sir, for encouragement, and in many other 
ways. I shall miss your sermons wherever 
I am.” 

“The Lord works by weak instruments,” 
said Mr. Curtis, ‘and I have spoken as He 
has bidden me. If my words have been of 
comfort to you, to Him be all the praise.” 

“You will not leave Stowe?” said Bernard 
presently. 

“JT could not leave it,” was the rector’s 
reply. 

The curate knew very well that Stowe to 
Mr. Curtis meant that little square of ground 
in the churchyard. 

“ There is a scarcity of houses,” he ventured 
to remark. 

“The Lord will provide,” was all the 
answer the rector made. 

At that instant there was a tap at the door, 
and Laura came in. 

“You here, Mr. Hamilton ?” she said, “I 
have not seen you for an age.” 

“We are talking of the future,” said her 
uncle, “and that is useless work. A home 
will be made for us, I do not doubt.” 

Like many men the rector left the women 
of his family to act for him while he trusted 
on calmly, sure of something coming at the 
right time. This house topic had greatly 
exercised the minds of Miss Stapleton and 
Amy. They could think only of Mr. Tur- 
goose’s house, which would be vacant at 








May Day, but he said he could not say 
anything for certain, as he had promised the 
refusal of it to a friend. 

‘IT can’t imagine who his friend is,” said 
Laura as she finished telling Bernard of their 
perplexity. 

“T have not yet sent in my resignation,” 
said the rector, “there will be time to think 
of a house after that.” 

Bernard thought it only right to take the 
first opportunity of telling Mr. Turgoose that 
there was very little probability of his 
wanting the house; everything was so un- 
certain; and perhaps after all he might not 
remain in Stowe. 

But Mr. Turgoose was firm. “ It’snobbut 
the beginnin’ of November now, mah lad,” 
he said, ‘‘ an’ Maiiy is six months off. Don’t 
thou gie over hopin’—it ’ill all coom reight. 
Bud if yah’ll excuse an owd mahn, why 
doiin’t yah speiik?” 

“I’m afraid it would be of no use.” 

“D’yah think yon red-headed chap at 
th’ grammar school’s i’ the rodd? Naiy, 
sur, he’s her coosin, an’ they’ve owd taimes 
to talk over, an’ a vast o’ soobjects betwixt 
’em, but ah doiin’t think it’s loove.” ( 

“IT wish I could agree with you,” said 
the curate. 

‘Now, if yah coom to loove, ah can show 
yah what ’ill be a match aforelong. Ah’m 
sharp seeghted i’ these matters. Ah’m 
not one to be shedding tears on all occasions, 
laike the owd vicar o’ Tetherby thurty year 
agoo; bud ah’m not ashaimed to saiiy 
that when Miss Sylvia sang ‘John Ander- 
son my Jo’ th’ oother naight at Penny 
Readin’s th’ teiirs rolled down my owd 
cheeks laike raiiin. The missus an’ me, 
wer loove’s as strong as ’t ivver was, an’ 
stronger wi’ age. Besaides, thou sees theer’s 
a wurld to coom, an’ loove ’ll have the 
rulin’ of it wan waay or t’oother.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Bernard, thoughtfully. 

“ An’ what ah was a-gooin’ to saiiy was— 
theer’ll be a match soon atwixt yon son of 
owd Maltby’s an’ Mr. Curtis’s little visitor. 
She’s as pretty a young crettur as need be ; 
an’ Tom, he’s always theer. It ll coom to 
summat, an’ afore long too.” 

Not being so interested in the rectory as 
in the Manor House, the curate had not 
watched who went in and out. One thing 
had greatly comforted him ; he had reason to 
believe Tom had not been to the “Swan” since 
that evening, now several weeks ago, when 
he had done violence to his own feelings for 
Tom’s sake. Bernard could not at all under- 
stand so speedy a consolation, but he was 
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genuinely pleased. He felt sure a good wife 
would be the making of Tom. 

He had seen very little of Sylvia all this 
time. It was quite his own fault, but he 
could never go happily to the Manor House, 
though at the same time it was very hard 
work to keep away. Once he went when he 
had seen Miss Bowen cross the market-place 
with Edith Spencer; he was glad of the 
opportunity of seeing Mrs. Milneralone. She 
had all a mother’s longsuffering, but she 
could not help saying as he took a chair by 
her, “ We don’t often see you now.” 

“T am very busy,” was his answer. 

“Yes, I know you are busy, but I miss 
you very much,” 

“Do you? I am very sorry. Not sorry 
to be missed, but I do not like to trouble 
you. Indeed, I scarcely know how to help 
myself.” 

“Is there anything that is making you 
unhappy?” she asked, gently. “I would 
so gladly help you if I could.” 

Bernard flushed deeply. “Iam unsettled,” 
he said ; “ I cannot tell whether to go or stay.” 

That was true, though not all the truth. 
Mrs. Milner would not press the subject. 
She began to talk of his aunts, and the baby 
son of whom Mrs. Rice was so proud. He 
brightened up considerably, and as he left 
he held her hand longer in his own than 
usual. 

“‘Don’t think me changeable,” he said, 
“for indeed I am not that. I am worried 
just now and perplexed.” 

“Perplexed, but not in despair,” quoted 
his friend. 

“Almost that at times, but not quite. 
No, I do not despair, only don’t doubt me 
or think me capricious. So far from caring 
less, I think I care for you more than ever,” 
he said, affectionately. “ I could not bear you 
to doubt me.” 

“To doubt you would never enter my 
mind,” she said, warmly, “only when I see 
you not like yourself I feel troubled ; but it 
will all come right in time.” 

He left her then, and felt his load a little 
easier to bear. He was too sincerely 
attached to her to feel comfortable when she 
was disturbed, but he did not trust himself 
to say more. It was quite true that he was 
much perplexed, but he waited for some- 
thing to lead him and guide him. 

The next Sunday morning, as he was 
walking to the Sunday school, he overtook 
Sylvia on her way thither. She was, except- 
ing Miss Stapleton, decidedly the best teacher 
they had, and had more hold on her pupils. 





She did not treat them as machines, but 
showed a genuine interest in them, and 
wished them to consider her their friend. 
The curate wished that more of the teachers 
were like her. He was rather earlier than 
usual this morning, and there was really no 
reason why he should not walk by her side, 
since they were bound for the same place. 
The sound of his step had called the quick 
colour into her face, and at the tone of his 
greeting there was an involuntary light in 
her dark eyes ; Bernard thought she looked 
more lovely than ever. 

“Either I am early or you are late—one 
of the two; which is it?” he said. 

“You are early, I think, it is only a quarter 
past nine.” 

“We are fortunate in having a fine morn. 
ing,” said the curate, falling back upon the 
weather because he could not talk of what 
was nearest his heart. But Sylvia seemed 
less at a loss. 

“TI wanted to see you,” she said. “I 
had a letter from Charlotte yesterday, and 
she tells me to ask you for the volume which 
has ‘ The Blessed Damozel’ in it.” 

“ Rossetti’s poem, you mean?” 

“Yes, I found some verses of it in an old 
paper, and I was charmed with it. It seemed 
to me like a beautiful old medizval paint- 
ing, and I asked Charlotte about it when I 
wrote.” 

“It is an exquisite poem,” said Bernard. 
He did not say how often he had compared 
the calm look in Sylvia’s face to the expres: 
sion the poet spoke of,—- 


‘* Her eyes had more of rest and peace 
Than waters stilled at even.” 
“You shall certainly have the book. Do 
you remember the lines,— 


‘ The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers : 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years’? 


I should like to see the painting.” 

“ Then it zs a picture?” said Sylvia. 

‘“‘ There is, I believe, a picture painted from 
the poem ; it is a great thing to be poet and 
artist in one. None buta poet could convey 
the intensity of expression there must be in 
that pure, waiting face.” 

“I don’t know when I have been so de- 
lighted with anything. The heaven is so 
wonderfully realistic—just like the old pic- 
tures, and the spirit of it is so pathetic. It 
is so terrible when the souls pass by, and the 
one she waits for is not there.” 
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‘¢ © She wept—I heard her tears,’ ” 


said Bernard, carrie1 out of himself by 
sympathy in his own admiration for the 
wonderful poem; “and then the words 





Laura felt for her, and seconded all Amy’s 
kindly suggestions with a warmth that might 
have been wanting had she seen where it 
would lead. It was on one of these occa- 
sions, when Bernard was going to the post 







haunt one,— . I . 
office after escorting Mrs. Milner and Sylvia 


home—for Mr. Smith had vanished in another 
direction,—that Tom came up. 
I am very glad you like it.” “T wish you would take a turn with me,” 

‘¢Enraptured with it” would have been|he said; “the moon’s glorious, and I’ve not 
nearer the mark. Sylvia had all of it by/| seen you to talk to for ages.” 
heart,—that is so far as was possible. When! “ At this late hour?” said Bernard, laugh- 
Bernard said she should have the book to-| ingly, and looking up at the market-place 
morrow, and promised to find as much about! clock. “We shall scandalize all the good 
it as he could from other sources, he had an| people. Do you forget we must pass Miss 
uneasy consciousness that he was trespassing | Gradden’s abode ?” 
on some one else’s ground. | What do I care for that?” said Tom; 

Almost in answer to his thought Sylvia! ‘it’s only eleven. I've something to tell 
said timidly, “T asked my cousin about it, | you.” So Bernard went with him. 
but he had never heard of the poem.” | What is your news?” he said. 

“Mr. Smith seems to like Stowe,” was all; “Lucy and I have made up matters,” he 
that Bernard said in reply. It was wide of| said, rather quickly, and as if half expecting 
the mark certainly, but nothing better sug-|a reproof, “ and my eyes are opened now. I 
gested itself. ‘don’t think I ever really cared for—you 

‘Yes, he likes it very much, and I like| know who,—though it was an awful sell when 
it: there is a feeling of our all being one| she wouldn’t have me. Now Lucy and I are 
family, which is pleasant,” said Sylvia. | more on a level. Old Rebecca always said 

“Something after the fashion of ‘The| Miss Bowen only played my accompaniments 
Happy Family,” he said, with a tinge of| out of condescension, and I think she was 
hardness in his tone; “we don’t always|right. Now Lucy thinks l’m perfect, and all 
agree.” | that sort of thing,” said Tom. 

‘They were passing the grammar school at; That some day Lucy would wake up from 
that moment, but no one was visible. Sylvia|her dream and find him very much the 
looked straight before her, and went on' reverse was not what Bernard would say, 
talking about Stowe, and the kindness of the | however much he might fear it. Besides, 
people. The Sunday school was a little/ he had no right to pass judgment on Tom, 
further on to the left; it was soon reached,| who had shown himself ready to be guided 
and they went in together, the curate brought | when most young men would have resented 
down from his momentary height, for it was |interference from the curate, so little older. 
evident that the cousin had been first con-| He had steadily kept away from the “ Swan” 
sulted about the poem, while he, poor/all these weeks, and that proved he was 


‘ Are not two prayers a perfect strength, 
And shall I feel afraid ? ’ 





deluded mortal, had been applied to only as 
a last resource. He felt vexed that he had 
been so ready with his sympathy. He left 
the book next day, but he did not stay to go 
further into the poem. 

All the gaiety there was in Stowe 
Puerorum seemed to concentrate itself in the 
winter months ; there were dinner parties 


where Bernard felt obliged to make one of! case. 


the guests, and evening gatherings at the 


' possessed of moral courage, and Bernard had 
|an inward persuasion that he was true. The 
foundation was not so rickety as some might 
suppose, though Bernard did not at the 
time turn this over in his mind. _ He 
could never, have recovered his equilibrium 
so speedily; but if the depths of his heart had 
never been really stirred, that altered the 
All that Bernard was conscious of now 
| was sympathy with him in his happiness, and 


rectory, to which he went as a matter of|he said heartily, “It is the best thing that 


duty. The rectory people had never been 
so lively or seemed so socially disposed as 
now, when the rector, who had at last sent 
in his resignation, could not be expected to 
be there much longer. 
account entirely, for in her young life she 
had had very little but hard, tough work, and 


It was on Lucy’s | 





could happen ; she is a very nice girl, and I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 

‘“Thanks, I'll tell her you're pleased. 
She thinks a deal of your opinion.”’ 

* Nonsense !” 

“T beg your pardon. She has not been 
staying all this while at the rectory for 
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nothing. Miss Stapleton would swear by 
you, and Lucy is very much wrapped up in 
her. I expect they'll be pleased at home.” 

“ Don’t they know, then?” 

‘No, we’ve only just settled it ourselves, 
and I shall have to go and make a clean 
breast of it to Mr. Curtis to-morrow. But I 
don’t think he’ll object. Now, old fellow, I 
only wish affairs would take a prosperous 
turn with you.” 

“ There’s not much chance of that,” said 
Bernard. “And I shall most likely be 
leaving the place before long.” 

“Don’t be rash—that’s all. I say, you 
are in Miss Stapleton’s good graces, and I 
don’t think I am. How shall I manage? I 
believe she dislikes the whole kit of us,” 

“If Miss Freer is so fond of her, she will 
be sure to work her round.” 

“She has been very good to Lucy, though 
not a bit more than she deserves. Well, 
‘all’s well that ends well,’” said Tom in 
conclusion. ‘Do you object to a cigar?” 

‘Not at all, but how much farther are you 
going?” 

“Only to the bridge.” 

So they went to the bridge, and walked 
back again through ‘the deserted street to 
the post office. Then Tom took the short 
cut to his father’s, and Bernard went to his 
room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE rector had never had his eyes very 
wide open to the delinquencies of the young 
Maltbys ; they were pleasant, good-hearted 
young men, he was accustomed to say, and 
though he did not think them religious, 
yet he hoped the best, and believed they felt 
more than they cared to show. When Tom 
came in a straightforward, manly fashion to 
state his attachment to Lucy, Mr. Curtis was 
delighted ; the poor dear child had no home 
and no prospects, what better could he 
desire for her than a good husband? He 
gave his consent at once, and was so kind 
that Tom thought he was not so much of a 
muff after all. 

Mr. Maltby came later in the morning ; he 
was pleased inasmuch as he liked Lucy, and 
was anxious for Tom to be settled; but he 
was rather disappointed that there was no 
money in the case. This was, however, a 
difficulty the rector could not help him out 
of, and there was nothing for it but to make 
the best of it. It might have been infinitely 
worse, the churchwarden thought, as he left 
the rectory. 





As to Mr. Curtis, he was in capital spirits 
about it, and somewhat astonished at what 
he heard later in the day when calling on the 
Miss Graddens. 

“The young folks were making the most 
of their opportunities last night whilst we old 
ones were talking,” he said, never dreaming 
that to be thus openly included among the 
old folks might not be pleasant to the 
spinster ladies. ‘“ News flies fast, but I 
thought I should like to be the first to tell 
it,” he said, as he rubbed his hands before 
the fire, more from habit than because he 
was cold. 

“ What news?” asked Miss Rebecca. 

“Little Lucy and Tom Maltby are en- 
gaged.” 

“You are joking, Mr. Curtis. 
scamp like that!” 

“ Scamp, Miss Rebecca !” 

“Yes, scamp! Do you know how he 
spends his evenings at the ‘Swan,’ drinking 
and playing billiards? Because every one 
else in Stowe knows it.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

‘But I do. Isn’t it true, Matilda?” 

‘Of course it is. Mr. Curtis must be 
joking when he professes ignorance of it.” 

*‘ But, my dear ladies, I am in very sober 
earnest. Lucy is a very good little girl. I 
would never have given my consent if I had 
known of this. But it’s too late now.” 

“Ah! well, they'll have to get on as they 
can. Scores of people jump into matrimony 
and find out their mistake too late. She has 
done her best to catch a husband, and she 
must be content with her choice.” 

“No, no, Miss Rebecca, you are unjust,” 
said Mr. Curtis, with unusual warmth. 

“Am I? Wasn’t her mother a dreadful 
flirt? I remember it if you do not.” 

“ But she made a very good wife.” 

“She married a different sort of man. No 
one expects stability from a Maltby. Have 
you forgotten how Tom’s own father served 
your niece Laura seven-and-twenty years 
ago? ‘Like father, like son,’ you know.” 

Mr. Curtis was greatly distressed. He re- 
marked, after a long pause, that Mr. Maltby 
had made an excellent husband and father ; 
for what more could he say ? 

“T don’t suppose that has ever softened 
Laura’s trouble,” said Miss Gradden. 

There are some wounds which never quite 
heal, and these words touched very roughly 
that one in the rector’s heart which he so 
carefully kept out of sight. His conscience 
had more than once since his illness last 
winter, reproached him for having been 
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selfishly indifferent to Laura’s happiness;|wards he went out of the house as one 
surely he had not thoughtlessly wrecked the| stunned and bruised; he did not go home, 


happiness of another? 

“Why was I not to'd that Tom Maltby 
was unsteady?” he said at last. 
out in the evenings, so cannot tell where he 
goes.” 


but walked into the post office instead. 


“Ts Mr. Hamilton in?” he asked of the 


**T am not | postmaster. 


“ Yes, sir, I believe so.” 
So the rector went upstairs and knocked 


“As rector of the parish,” said Miss|at the sitting-room door. 


Rebecca, “you ought to know what your 


“Come in,” said Bernard, who had been 


parishioners are about, especially when they | writing his sermon, and was surrounded by 


happen to be the sons of your churchwarden. | books and papers. 
Every one in Stowe who is neither blind nor|door opened. 


deaf knows how they go on.” 

“ And the way he was flirting all the spring 
and summer with old Mr. Featherstone’s 
granddaughter!” said Miss Gradden. “He 
has certainly stopped his visits to the Manor 
House, so perhaps he was off with the old 
love before he was on with the new.” 

“With Miss Bowen ?” asked Mr. Curtis. 

“With Sylvia Bowen. I have no opinion 
of her; it is plain how she studies to capti- 
vate people, but that doesn’t excuse Tom 
Maltby. With his flute and his songs, wear- 
ing Mrs. Milner to death, I have no patience 
with him.” 

The Miss Graddens were not fond of 
Mrs. Milner, but just now it suited them 
to be on her side. The rector was greatly 
dismayed. 

“It is time I gave up my cure,” he said, 
“IT seem to have let everything go wrong.” 

To reduce any one to astate of misery such 
as the rector’s present mood was a pastime 
to the Miss Graddens. They felt no com- 
passion for him as he sat there, pitifully look- 
ing into the fire and rubbing his hands. Had 
he then altogether failed in his trust, and let 
things go awry while his eyes were shut? A 
forlorn hope came to him. He was so accus- 
tomed to make the best of things that he 
caught at it. 

“Lucy is a good, steady little thing,” he 
said ; ‘she may work a reformation in Tom.” 

“Don’t be too sanguine,” said Miss 
Rebecca. 

“Too sanguine !” He was like the drown- 
ing man who catches at a straw. He was not 
likely to be too sanguine with all this trouble 
in store which his own blindness had helped 
to bring about. 

The spinsters were rather in the habit of 
breaking heads and then spreading plasters 
for them. Miss Rebecca rang the bell and 
had teain. The hospitality which she pressed 
upon the rector was only an aggravation of 
his woes. He took a cup, and tasted her 
cake, just to show he did not bear malice, but 


He looked up as the 
“Why, what is the matter, 
sir?’ he asked. 

“I don’t know what to do,” said Mr. Curtis, 
in a hopeless tone, so foreign to his nature 
that Bernard was alarmed. 

“ About what ?” he asked. 

“About Lucy and Tom Maltby. You 
know they are engaged?” 

“Ves; Tom told me last night. 
very glad.” 

“ Are you?” 

“Ves ; why not?” 

“You are young, Hamilton, and have 
your eyes open. Have you noticed any 
unsteadiness in Tom?” 

‘‘ He is very much improved,” said the 
curate. “I should certainly not call him 
unsteady now.” 

“Then what is all this I hear about the 
‘Swan,’ and drinking, and billiards?” said 
Mr. Curtis. “The Miss Graddens speak of 
him as hopeless.” 

“My dear sir, have you not known those 
worthy ladies long enough to be aware that 
they are great alarmists? Tom was a little 
unsteady at one time, but he saw the folly of 
it, and left the ‘ Swan,’ and now he never goes 
there. A young man who can suddenly 
break off a habit like that, and stick to his 
good resolutions, is not hopeless.” __ 

“Certainly not,” said the rector, brighten- 
ing a little. “But how do you know all 
this?” : 

“Tom and I are friends,” said Bernard. 
“ J think I know him pretty well.” ; 

“He would scarcely make you his friend 
if he were the scamp Miss Rebecca called 
him ; and, on the other hand, you would not 
care for a scamp,” reasoned the rector, with 
his wits about him again. “ But they say he 
flirted for a long time with Miss Bowen, and 
they bring up against him his father’s treat- 
ment of my poor Laura, as if such things were 
hereditary ; and they may be—but still it is 
hopeless work if one fetters a young man 


with his father’s wrong-doing.” 
“TI said long ago the Miss Graddens were 
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his powers did not go beyond that. After- 


like the witches of a bygone age,” said Ber- 
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nard, hotly. ‘Pray do not believe all they ; come with the talk of her uncle’s resignation ; 
say, or hint, orimagine. They are thorough-| she knew he was too wedded to the place. 


going mischief-makers.”’ 


But she had been learning for some time the 


“Then you think I may trust Lucy with] secret of submission, and the more the prayer, 


Tom; or should I speak to him?” 


“Thy way, not mine, O Lord,” was in her heart 


“You could scarcely do that without giving | and on her lips, the more endurable she felt 
your authority, unless, indeed, you spoke of|her life. But this went a little beyond. She 
his former visits to the ‘ Swan’ as a fact well} might learn to endure, but she could scarcely 
known to every one. You must use your| forgive. And yet if Lucy, who clung to her 


own discretion, sir.” 
“ Poor little Lucy!” sighed the rector. 


so fondly, liked Tom, she must at least try 
to like him too. It was a difficult task, and 


“T really do not fear for them,” said Ber-| Bernard guessed a little of it as he saw her 
nard. “Tom is good at heart ; but standing] worn look that evening. The rector left them 
as you do in the place of a father to the|in the drawing-room after dinner for a little 
young lady, you might very safely give him| doze in his study, and Lucy was with Amy in 


some good advice. But pray do not mention 


her sitting-room upstairs. —Tom was expected 


the Miss Graddens, or you will do more} by and by. Meanwhile Bernard and Laura 


harm than good.” 

“Yes, yes, I will be careful. He must 
have been a trouble to his father when he 
was unsteady ; but Maltby showed nothing 
of it.” 

‘‘We need not wear our hearts on our 
sleeves for daws to peck at,” said Bernard. 

“Very true. Then you think it is false 
that he flirted with Sylvia?” 

“ Miss Bowen is incapable of flirting with 
any one,” said the curate, very decidedly. 
“Tom liked her to play his accompaniments 
when they met, and she was glad to oblige 
him. But surely a lady may do that for a 
gentleman without being accused of flirting 
with him? ‘Those Miss Graddens were fear- 
ful flirts themselves once, you may be sure, or 
they would not be so ready to accuse others.” 

“They spoke very severely,” said the 
rector, who felt that he had had a sharp 
scolding. “I was not aware that I was so 
blind and deaf to the welfare of my parish- 
ioners as they represented to me.” 

“ If they were a little more blind and deaf, 
it would be a good thing,” said Bernard. 
“Now, sir, I want your advice about Amos 
Pepper. Brown is worried about him; he 
won't learn, or can’t, in school, and his father 
sets his face against the night school. What 
shall we do?” 

Bernard thus conducted the rector’s 
thoughts into another channel, and presently 
he went home with him to finish his mission 
by spending the evening. 

That Lucy should care for Tom was a great 
blow to Laura. She had felt for the mother- 
less girl, and taken her out with her, and 
encouraged young visitors at the rectory 
solely on her account; but that any one 
nearly connected with her should marry one 
of Mr. Maltby’s sons was almost intolerable 


had the drawing-room fire to themselves. 

“You know all about it?” she asked. 

“Yes ; I am very glad.” 

“I can’t be. It stirs up old feelings too 
much.” 

“Yes, it must be very trying,’ said 
Bernard, who felt he was in the somewhat 
awkward position of general confidant, “ but 
then Tom is not his father, or answerable 
for him.” 

“Certainly not; but I have hated them 
all. The girls are most objectionable— 
Florence especially, and I have always kept 
myself aloof as much as possible. Now I shall 
have to mix with them constantly, for Lucy 
looks up to me so, and is so young, I must 
act a mother’s part by her, poor child. I 
am glad for her to be happy, but if it had 
only been any one else!” 

Bernard quite understood the trial, and he 
was truly sorry for Laura. Still, it seemed 
to him that the way to forgiveness was open- 
ing wider, and that it would be right for her 
to try to walk therein. 

“Don’t think me unsympathizing,” he 
said, ‘I know it must be terrible for you ; 
only perhaps if you learn to like Tom, it may 
in time be easier to forgive his father.” 
“Tam too indifferent to him to think of 
so strong a feeling as forgiveness.” 

“‘ Then, if you are indifferent, where is the 
difficulty ?” asked Bernard. 

“The old wrong rankles, though I am 
indifferent to him. I think the bitterness 
has become part of myself; but sometimes 
I should be glad for it to be less.” 

“‘It seems so-ridiculous of me to venture 
advice,” said the curate, conscious of his 
six-and-twenty years, ‘but it does seem to 
me that if you were to give Tom a kind 
welcome, and make the best of things, it 





to her. No faint hope of leaving Stowe had 





would help you.” 
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Laura was silent, though the fire in her 
heart burnt less fiercely than of old. She 
had made a good many sacrifices in the 
course of her life, but this seemed a hard 
one to ask. To make much of one of 
Mr. Maltby’s children—-to be friendly with 
them all, instead of allowing herself to think 
the worst of them in every way—it was a 
difficult thing. She had really not been 
sorry to see that the sons were likely to be a 
trial to their parents, and had not rejoiced in 
their improvement as—calling herself a Chris- 
tian—she knew she ought. 

‘It is so much to ask,” she said presently, 
with her dark eyes looking into the burning| 
coals, as if there she could read some solu- 
tion of the hard problem. 





Bernard was not one to hurl texts of 
Scripture at the defenceless heads cf those| 
who looked to him for advice. He had too 
great a reverence for the holy Book to use 
its words too often, but there is a time for 
everything, and as he heaid the reluctant 
tone, and felt how much depended on 
Laura’s course of thought and action, he 
said in that low, earnest voice which showed 
he spoke from his very heart, “Is it beyond 
the seventy times seven ?” 

“* But it seems so impossible,’’ pleaded 
Laura. 

“** With God all things are possible,’ Surely 
if we find forgiveness so hard a matter, He 
is ready to give us double strength and grace 
to accomplish it. And it is no isolated case,” 
he added, rather doubtful how this would be 
received ; “there are cruel tragedies daily 
being acted: is there not something in 
the fellowship of suffering which is helpful? 
Above all, is there not one memory to help 
us in the words, ‘ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do’ ?” 

“It is that very not knowing where the 
sting lies; he ought to have known: he 
would if his love had been real.” 

Bernard felt baffled. Nothing that he 
could say seemed to have any effect. Was 
he too young and inexperienced to dive 
down into the depths of sorrow’s ocean, 
and bring up therefrom the pearl of great 
price hidden beneath the waters? He sat 
quiet for a little while, wondering and wait- 
ing. It was no easy matter to deal with a 
soul like this; yet had not God, in a measure, 
put it into his care ? 

‘*Tom is very much improved,” he said 
presently; “I think he only wants a good 
and judicious influence to lead him mght. 
He has many sterling qualities.” 











Laura would have preferred to hear he 
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was the scamp that Miss Rebecca had 
called him; she would then have had less 
excuse for her aversion. As it was, she felt 
she ought to be glad, and to rejoice that his 
case was so hopeful. She hated herself for 
all her angry, vindictive feelings, but she felt 
overwhelmed by them. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Hamilton,’ she said at last, 
speaking in a tone of intense emotion, “I 
am tied and bound with the chain of my 
heart’s grief; how shall I get free?” 

‘There is but one way, and it is open to 
every one. He ‘ whose nature and property 
is ever to have mercy and to forgive, will 
receive our humble petitions ; and though 
we be tied and bound with the chain of our 
sins, He will, through the ritifulness of His 
great mercy, loose us.’ May He do this for 
you—for us all!” he added, earried away 
with the familiar words. 

Laura laid her small hand, burning with 
the fever in her heart, upon Bernard’s arm. 
“If ever I come to any good, it will be your 
doing,” she said, and then she went out of 
the room. 

Amy came down presently. ‘I did not 
know you were alone,” she said. “Tom 
and Lucy are together in my little sanctum, 
and I felt de trop. Where is Laura?” 

“She was here till a few minutes ago. 
Well, are you pleased with the course of 
affairs ?” 

“JT would rather it had been you,” said 
Amy, in that simple, straightforward way 
which was a part of herself. 

Bernard laughed. “We can’t arrange all 
these matters,’ he said. 

“So it seems, for I had my little plans. 
Lucy looks up to you with the utmost rever- 
ence, but that is all.” 

“ That is a little too much,” said Bernard, 
humbly. ‘I am not fit to be reverenced.” 

‘‘Ah! well, hero-worship is a very good 
thing in moderation, and it is quite apart 
from love. Lucy is devoted to Tom.” 

Amy had lived through her youth, and was 
now considerably past thirty, but she had 
known nothing about love on her own account. 
She lived in an atmosphere removed from 
ordinary mortals, but she was very human 
in her sympathies. 

“Tt will be a great pleasure to me to have 
her near us, if only Laura can get over her 
objection to Tom. You know she is not 
fond of the Maltbys. Or perhaps you don’t 
know it: she is always outwardly amiable to 
them.” 

“ She will like Tom when she knows him 
better,”. said Bernard and Amy, with her 
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natural instinct of looking on the bright side,| “Why, where have you been?” said 

was quite ready to believe him. 'Amy. “I found Mr. Hamilton {all by 
“The one worry seems to be a house,” | himself.” 

she said ; “they do not wish to be married, “I have been with the lovers, who no 

just yet, of course, but we are all at sea on | doubt wished me at Jericho. But I wanted 

that point. I wish Mr. Turgoose’s friend. to see Tom. They will be down directly to 

would make up his mind, and then we should | tea.” 

know what to do.” | Bernard took courage, for he felt sure the 
“ Know what to do about what?” said the interview had been a friendly one, and at tea 

rector, who had come in and caught the last} he saw the two chatting apparently very 

words. |happy together. It was something to have 
Amy explained. a strong will, he thought. 


“ Things will settle themselves,” he said) Afterwards he remembered there was 


in his easy way, not reflecting that a house something stronger still, before which the 
At that moment strongest will learns to bend. 


could not well build itself. 
Laura returned. 








UNCOMFORTABLE PEOPLE AND UNHOMELY HOMES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC, 

We her Majesty’s home subjects are pro-| mercies; until there is some infraction of or 
verbially fond of comfort. Comfort we) subtraction from it we accept it as a normal 
consider the prescriptive right of every man, | condition, and gratitude we know only as an 
woman, and child. In proportion as we can | | abstract virtue. 

cater successfully for it are we entitled to| To outsiders our British dien-é/re appears 
reckon ourselves persons of faculty ; and | as the light from the Swiss chdd¢s appeared 
when we go abroad the exercise of our|to the hero of “ Excelsior,”— 

insular privilege of grumbling is generally | 
directed against the want of it. The variable | 
atmosphere of our country has no doubt | 
contributed to the formation of this national} Query—was it a logical inference that the 
trait. The cold has not been so prolonged | homes were happy? Alas! no; but the fire- 
as to render us impervious to frosts, east| light “warm and bright” as contrasted with 
winds, rain, and sleet. The sunshine has not) the spectral glaciers renders it excusable. We 

been so uninterrupted, the summer days SO | have often been reminded of these lines when 

many, that we could pursue our avocations or| making our way homewards through the 
the search for happiness in the open air. | shades of evening or in bad weather. We 
No school of peripatetic philosophers would| have thought of them again looking in the 
have any chance in England. While the | | twilight dreamily from our window, and 
Germans pass their evenings amid the myrtle | watching the gradual lighting up of that part 
bowers of their tea-gardens, and the Parisians | of the town or city where we chanced to be. 
sit before their cafés, and amid their pares| Something in the sight affects us, if not as 
and doudevards, we must content ourselves | profoundly, yet as tenderly as the growing of 
with cultivating our pedestrian powers to the | stars into the evening sky. So many domestic 


“Tn happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright,” 





utmost ; and thinking ourselves fortunate if 
we have secured our daily constitutional, 
abide within walls and curtains during what 
remains of the twenty-four hours. 

To these conditions of our daily life is no 
doubt owing our love of home and the sweet 
amenities that belong to the life of home; 
our sensitiveness to atmospheric influences 
not being greater than our sensitiveness to 
discomfort. Yet how little do we reflect how 
many units are necessary to the sum-total of 
comfort! It shares the fate of common 





idyls are suggested by the appearance of 
these milky ways and constellations of tiny 
gas jets, with the forms that flit past the 
brightening pane, and are flung on the 
hastily drawn blind. 

“I’m pleased, and yet I’m sad,”’we are ready 


| to say, for, if solitary, one takes an impres- 


sion of domestic peace and sociability some- 
where. Light is so linked with happiness that, 
though it is pressed often into the service of 
misery and sin, it has no affinity with them ; 
there is no natural association of ideas. A 














‘undefiled, and of God-like beings ; yet our own 
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star is always to us the abode of innocences in the fold, due to the cross in the lot, and 
due to the moral atmosphere, which is com- 

sin-smitten planet may be so regarded by’ posed of an aggregate of individual influences. 
eyes that have a wider range than ours. It} Now to this moral atmosphere some 
will be well for the world when its poetic side | natures are as keenly sensitive as the most 
becomes its matter of fact, for birds do not) delicate invalid can be to the physical. The 
always “in their little nests agree,” nor are | floating disturbances in it, ignored by others, 
doves such models of conjugal felicity as the | and often dissipated harmlessly, are porten- 
poets persist in representing them. tous to them of coming thunder. Electric 
That “things are not what they seem,”|thrills are communicated and vibrated to, 
is a truth with which we must all become | while there is a stillness that the experienced 
acquainted sooner or later. And because|know to be deadly. And this uncomfort- 
it is so much easier to assure ourselves of | able state of feeling may be co-existent with 
material good than of moral, the successful | the very perfection of material comfort. 
catering for creature comfort in the home is | The causes that mar the latter are partly 
no more guarantee for itspeace and harmony, |under our control. Bodily grievances may 
than the massive proportions and solemn |be remedied by the doctor, a tormenting 
gloom of a Gothic cathedral give security for tooth extracted by the dentist; draughts, hot 
reverence in the inner sanctuaries of the souls rooms, sun glare, and uneasy couches all 





that congregate within its walls. 

From hall to cottage the picture presented 
by the homes of England justifies Mrs. 
Hemans’ lovely idyl. Like the Saturday 
night of Burn’s cotter it is not all ideal, yet 
how frequently may one’s heart ache for the 
instances in which the fair shrines are dis- 
hallowed by the hearts that dwell therein ! 
We think much of the flowers that dot our 
meadows, and the flags and ragged-robin 
that grow by our tiny rivulets ; but these have 
less of the poetry of life in their surroundings 
than the night-flowers that blow around the 
labourer’s door, the geraniums, the fuchsias 
that proclaim the love of the beautiful in 
men and women of low estate. The flowery 
window-sills, the little kitchen-gardens with 
their borders of pretty posies, are as a setting 
to many a bright home-jewel. 

In the country and in the outskirts of our 
towns these jewels seem to be threaded on 
strings ; we pass through rows and rows of 
them, and from the humble dwellings of the 
artisan class, where old age sits in the door, 
and the cage-bird swings and sings in the sun, 
may proceed to the homes of the influential 
middle class, which class, like the maps of the 
solar system, draws a circle to include in it 
many smaller ones. Here we may be met 
sometimes with a solemn and imposing re- 
spectability,a gentility that is burdensome or— 
il faut l'admettre—shoddy; we may have dull 
uniformity, we shall not have the light artistic 
effect that obtains in Continental towns, but 
cleanliness, order, decency in its original 
sense, and quietude prevail. We have all the 
essentials of comfort, if not of an ultra-luxury 
and refinement. That the reality should 
under many a roof fall short of appearances 
is due to many causes,—due to the black sheep 


‘made objects for mutual accommodation 
‘rather than bones of contention, but the 
‘moral uncomfortableness is a different 
' matter. 

| Some dispositions will react unpleasantly 
(on others. Every animal knows at first sight 
‘its natural enemy, and man, whose instincts 
‘are not so unerring, finds that he is unaccount- 
ably antipathetic to some, distrustful of 
others, and irresistibly drawn to his affinities. 
This consciousness underlies and is not in- 
consistent with Christian courtesy and true 
neighbourliness. On humanity’s broad sea 
we are cognizant of it, but not painfully so. 
It is in proportion as we become narrowed 
in to it, in a too exclusive social circle, or in 
the little world of home, that we suffer from 
it, and for this cause, if for no other, must 
the monastic life be an ‘irritating and un- 
healthy one. St. Francis de Sales remarks 
that every novice thinks she could obey any 
Superior better than her own; and the per- 
sons for whom we have the strongest dislike 
‘are not necessarily obnoxious to others, nor 
have we any reason to feel grieved if, attract- 
ing to us a few warm friendships, most of 
our acquaintance remain indifferent to us, 
‘and a few more than indifferent—morally 
antipathetic. Religion, while it destroys the 
| hatreds, jealousies, and rancour that charac- 
‘terize the natural man, does not interfere with 
his individuality. It forbids invidious pre- 
‘ferences, such as St. James alludes to in the 
‘second chapter of his epistle, but not the 
‘sympathy of kindred spirits. We may learn 
to love our bitterest enemy with the love of 
‘beneficence. It is only those whom heart, 
| eye, and ear alike pronounce agreeable to us 
that we love with the love of complacence. 
| What we mean, then, by uncomfortable 
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people is not those whose opinions and 
prejudices may be antagonistic to our own, 
but those who form a really disturbing 
element in any society into which they may 
be thrown. 

There are two classes of them,—the harm- 
less, unconsciously uncomfortable people, 
and the systematically uncomfortable ones. 
Among the former are the fussy, the mala- 
prop, and those restless mortals who, having 
no idea of repose themselves, are continual 
disturbers of the peace of others. Sure are 
they to break in upon an interesting conver- 
sation with an irrelevant remark, usually 
about the veriest trifle. If anything is read 
aloud in their presence, they either whisper 
or cough so assertively as to divert every 
one’s attention from the reader. 

In company they solicit music at the 
moment thatsome animated discussion is at its 
height, and no sooner is the request responded 
to than they begin to converse in a high key 
within hearing of the performer. You cannot 
broach any subject to them in which you are 
particularly interested. If they ask you for 
information, you must present it in homceo- 
pathic globules, otherwise they will turn away 
in disgust. If you, on the contrary, are on 
the tenter-hooks of suspense for what they 
can tell you, you are baffled in seeking to 
elicit anything that it would be a real satis- 
faction to you to know, while indifferent 
topics are introduced ad nauseam. ‘The wife 
of the fidgety man is to be pitied if she is of 
a meditative disposition. If it is her hus- 
band’s lot to be much indoors, ten to one he 
will prove himself an enemy to leisure, 
confidential friends, and every book that 


cannot be laid down at a moment’s notice, ! 


springing from his ambush to put any and all 
of them to rout. 

Let it be her pleasure to read or to sew, he 
will remind her that she has not walked 
to-day, the present hour only is propitious, 
and the most grave consequences might be 
supposed to portend unless she at once avails 
herself of it. 

Many pleasant and kindly people are 
spoiled by a want of repose. ‘They are all 
eye and all ear for what is to be done, and 
for what they can do; but so many trifles 
take their eye and ear that they cannot fix 
their attention on anything, and it is wonder- 
ful how often they will repeat over what is too 
trivial to be worth the hearing, and therefore 
might well be spared the telling. 

In direct contrast to these are the painfully 
genteel people, the Grandcourts of society. If 
with your breezy, restless friends your mind has 





been tossed and circumgyrated like a leaf in a 
whirlwind, these constrained and repressive 
beings can, by way of a change, fix it like a 
fossil leaf; tomb it with dry sticks, straws, and 
who knows what queer fish in a sarcophagus of 
ice, and doom it to follow in the wake of the 
gloomy berg ahead until the thaw comes. 

Dreadful repose that! The repose of the 
frigid zone is not alluring. This austerity 
has, however, its impressiveness. Instances 
occur in sacred and profane history when the 
appearance of folly covered great wisdom. 
Frequently do we see the reverse of this, and 
some who would have us suppose that their 
glacier snows cover Etna fires too holy for us, 
have only put the wintry seal on their own 
hopeless inanity. The most imposing ice- 
berg must resolve, ere long, into water and 
thin air. 

Such refrigerators of the lively social circle 
are to be found in both of the classes we 
have named, the unconsciously uncomfort- 
able people, and those who make others 
miserable in order to relieve a general spite 
against mankind. Some are constitutionally 
cold and reserved, and to a proud dignity of 
manner add the oli me fangere sensitiveness 
of mimosas and snails. 

They are sensible of no expansion that 
does not meet with immediate rebuff. The 
moment their feelers are touched they recoil 
or retire within their shells, where it is to be 
hoped they are their own best company. 

As constitutional idiosyncrasies are not 
always to be overcome, such persons are to 
be pitied. Full often they mourn over their 
inaccessibility, and declare that they would 
help themselves if they could, but the true 
Grandcourts are insufferable. A pity it is 
that the wind “ should come ’twixt them and 
their nobility ;” since in the shout of child- 
hood and the laughter of the young it only 
brings them annoyance. Their one weapon 
of offence and of defence is a supercilious 
smile ; but the epigrams of a Carlyle, or of a 
Dean Swift, have hardly the power to irritate 
that lies therein. Wonderful is its potency ; 
it brings enthusiasm down in a moment from 
the boiling-point to zero. It puts a conven- 
tional restraint on the mirthful sallies of the 
most daring of rattlecaps ; it can reduce the 
volubility of a group of chatterboxes to the 
sober stillness ofa Quakers’ meeting. Persons 
incapable of such vulgar sentiments as 
wonder, admiration, hero worship, pet pre- 
judices, and enthusiasms are trying associates 
to those who are. Their stock adjective is 
nice, and with it they neutralize all our 
issimos. 
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“ You heard Grisi in her glory ?—heard the 
splendid shake they tell of ?” 

“Yes, it was very nice.” 

“What did you think of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, if that question is not too compre- 
hensive ?” 

“No. It was all very nice.” 

“Yes, and Westminster Abbey is also 
very nice. Do you like that ?” 

“ Are you an admirer of Doré ?” 

“Yes; the Doré Gallery is very nice.” 

“Did you see the Empress Eugénie in her 
youth ?” 

_“I did a few years ago. She was very 
nice.” 

So, we presume, was Mrs. Siddons in 
** Lady Macbeth.” Miss Bateman in “Leah” 
is also very nice. But why amplify? A piece 
of French pastry is very nice, and so is 
cream candy. 

But there are individuals more aggressively 
uncomfortable than these—people of a 
bristling pride and amour-propre, whom it is 
dangerous to touch. They know the hedge- 
hog’s trick, and can repel you at every 
point; yet have they no regard for the 
sensibilities of others. Wherever they go 
you may discern a general uneasiness like 
to the raising of quills. The smoothest and 
sleekest natures give evidences of having 
had their fur rubbed the wrong way. The 
meekest seem to stand upon their dignity 
and be on the defensive. 

By a word or a look, or even the em- 
phasis of one of their “gato syllables, they 
contrive to remind you of something you 
would like to forget. If they see you in 
earnest they affect incredulity, and insist on 
believing that you attach importance to that 
you are the least concerned in. They choose 
to mistake you at all points, and until you 
see through their policy you are apt to take 
the bootless pains of explaining yourself to 
them. They patronize one poor wight 
lavishly for the mere sake of snubbing 
another. They allow you to feel that your 
best friend is ostracised. You wonder that 
they are talking so freely—to you, until you 
find that they are talking—a/ somebody else. 

They have a keen eye for the weak points 


of a character, and always take care to make | tempered of the domesticities. 


man’s hand against them. For etiquette and 
concealment’s sake, however, the hand must 
be gloved. 

Some persons are at pains to make them- 
selves disagreeable from a strange conviction 
that it is their duty. They pride them- 
selves on Spartan virtues, and treat the re- 
mainder of mankind as a set of weaklings 
who need bracing. Mrs. Oliphant, in “ At 
His Gates,” portrays a man whose very 
cleanliness was aggressive, and a snowy 
amplitude of shirt front may be so worn as 
to advertise the superiority of the wearer to 
the wearers of more impeachable shirt fronts. 
The air with which such a man greets you at 
the breakfast-table says plainly, “I have 
respected the institution of the morning 
douche and shower ; none but an imperfectly 
civilized being could do otherwise : neverthe- 
less I believe I am the one shining exception 
to the general neglect.” The more brusque 
individuals of this class affect you like a cold, 
blighting east wind. You shiver and shrink 
as soon as they come near you. They 
believe that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, so you will hear a continual boast 
of their having given—what? A piece of 
their minds. The ungrateful recipients do 
not consider themselves blessed in any 
degree. Intellectual shortcomings in the 
benevolent donors, however, ought to be freely 
condoned, for, giving away a piece of their 
mind so often, the wonder is that they have 
any left for themselves. We sometimes wish 
that they had just enough to amuse them 
and to keep them quiet for a while. 

If the virtues are to be indicted as dis- 
turbers of the general peace, whoshall escape? 
Yet in an exquisite little allegory Frederika 
Bremer has shown the plight Their Excel- 
lencies may get into if they do not keep 
together; and are we not all more inclined 
to plume ourselves on the exercise of the 
minor virtues than we should think it at all 
becoming to do on the higher? 

Who can get up soon after the sun without 
indulging in a calm sense of superiority to 
all of the household who are yet in their 
beds? Order is absolutely necessary to 








comfort, yet it is by no means the sweetest 
Its arrogance 


them as conspicuous as possible. If you| emulates that of the papal infallibility ; its 
have a sore spot, you do well to guard it, for| exactions and restrictions, where among the 
the easy politeness with which they will|virtues it is cardinal, are grievous to be 


cultivate contact with it until you are rasped | borne. 
beyond all endurance is edifying. Why they 
court society is a problem, for they treat it 


What homilies does not the zealous 
| tespectet of “heaven’s first law” hold forth 
to all the transgressors thereof! Even the 


quite on the Ishmaelite principle, that their|decalogue is comprehended in it, and the 


hand is to be against every man, and every| liberty of the subject cannot be allowed 
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beyond the limit that can compromise the 
rules of arithmetic, high polish, drawers that 
are to be kept like cabinets, and upholstery 
that it is fondly supposed may be preserved 
above all the conditions of wear and tear. 

Yes ; over-particular people may be very 
praiseworthy, but they are decidedly uncom- 
fortable. Miss Ophelia is a standing 
reproach to Marie St. Clair. We do not 
impugn the sincerity with which Miss 
Ophelia owns herself a “ miserable sinner” 
when she says her prayers; but she would 
be more than human if the Pharisee did 
not rise within her at the sight of the desul- 
toriness and incapability of her feminine 
antipodes. 

The inquisitive, talkative, conceited, des- 
potic, and pushing have often had the 
glass held up to them, yet apparently with- 
out seeing their natural face in it, as they 
have not ceased out of the land; but if we 
were to deal with all the nonentities who 
make themselves unpleasantly conspicuous, 
and all the shades of character that shock 
the social sense as bad arrangements in 
colour do the eye, we should have to give 
the subject more attention than perhaps 
would be justified by the very small amount 
of good we should do. 

Society will never be so harmonious that 
there will be nothing to bear and forbear. 
While we strive to do this we should keep in 
mind that others have to bear with us. 

The cultivation of an harmonious disposi- 
tion and of a genial nature is of more 
importance than we in our anxiety to keep 
pace with the “ higher education” movement 
are generally willing to allow. From ‘ Com- 
panions of my Solitude” we may furnish a 
little extract Apropos to these remarks. 

“ Really it is disgraceful that men are so 
ill-taught and unprepared for social life as 
they are, often turning their best energies, 
their acquisitions, and their special advan- 
tages into means of annoyance to those with 
whom they live. Some day it. will be found 
out that to bring up a man witha genial 
nature, a good temper, and a happy form of 
mind, is a greater effort than to perfect him 
in much knowledge and many accomplisb- 
ments.” 

That personal peculiarities should be 
found inconvenient in society is of much less 
consequence than that they should mar the 
happiness of home. Every Englishman’s 
house is his castle, every Englishman’s wife 
ought to be the queen of that castle. Home 
is the woman's kingdom. It is one she may 
be proud to govern ; but there is a danger 








now lest, in her feverish waking up to her 
enlarged scholastic opportunities, she should 
forget that higher moral culture which will 
ever be to the wife, the mother, sister, friend, 
of more value than all the learning of the 
colleges. 

It has been said that “ England is the 
paradise of women and the hell of horses.” 
The expression of thankfulness that a recent 
observer marked on the faces of the latter 
when treading the asphalte may be con- 
sidered proof that the horses take no such 
extreme view of it; and as, according to 
the speaker who followed him in vestry, 
Gratitude drove four omnibus hacks to 
their knees in Cheapside, we may pronounce 
the assertion as regards them a slander. 
Meliora for the horses! At the worst this 
land of liberty is but their purgatory ; were it, 
however, an Infernos, we should not hesitate 
to pronounce London the innermost circle 
thereof. Leaving the point as one beyond 
us to determine, we may analyze the state- 
ment respecting the sex put in such honour- 
able juxtaposition. We should infer from 
it that the popular idea of heaven is in- 
tellectual culture, as England bids fair to be 
the Academy of Women. We must confess 
that notwithstanding a strong sympathy with 
the advance movement, we have a little mis- 
giving lest we should shoot beside our mark, 
and girls subjected to the acquisition of a 
large amount of technical information should 
become hard-headed, lacking in spontaneity 
and warm-heartedness,—more of scientists 
and scholars than women of faculty. The old 
Jewess in “Hypatia” shrewdly asks the 
aspiring maiden if she thinks that Eve 
brought Adam a certificate of proficiency 
in all the sciences. A just appreciation has 
happily taken the place of the contempt 
bestowed on the mental endowments of 
women, but the philosophy taught the meek 
gipsy maid by her lover the Spanish student 
is not exploded. Would it not be against 
nature to explode it ? 

** What I prize in woman 

Is her affections ! not her intellect. 

The intellect is finite, but the affections 

Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 

Compare me with the great men of the earth, 

What am I? Why, apigmy among giants ! 

But if thou lovest, mark me, I say lovest, 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee not. 

The empire of the affecticns is thy world, 

Thou sittest hy the fireside of the heart, 

Feeding its flame,” 

She whose duty it is to tend that flame, and 
all the little love-lamps lighted from it, needs 
to be as watchful as the vestal in the temples 
of the gods. 
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How humiliating is it that we are so slow 
to discern the relative importance of things ! 

What an unnecessary fuss there is about 
trifles which, like sticks and weeds the tide 
lays at our feet, may presently be snatched 
away from us again, and carried we know not, 
care not whither! What miserable supineness 
about the sowing to the whirlwind, and the 
tares mingled with our wheat! Because the 
first influences of man’s life are the most 
mighty, because the influences of the home 
extend beyond time into eternity, it is 
necessary that woman, who is the life, the 
soul, the presiding genius of home, should 
know as well how to compass its moral com- 
fort, its spiritual elevation, as she knows how 
to keep house, provide for bed and board, 
and ensure the creature comfort of all who 
come under her sway. Even looking upon 
her duties from the material standpoint 
there is much to be done, but beyond it so 
much remains ; the horizon stretches so very 
far away.. Yet it is not our purpose in this 
paper to enter too minutely or insist too 
solemnly on her manifold obligations. We 
have not wished to do more than hint at the 
desirability of making home as comfortable 
and as fascinating to the inner as the outer 
man. 

While women, then, are so intent on the 
cultivation of their talents, let them bear to 
be reminded of one highly agreeable one, 
which for the sake of home must not be 
buried. The power to amuse is to life 
what dessert is to dinner, what gilt lettering 
and edges are to our juvenile books. It may 
be ‘‘woman’s lot silent tears to weep,” but 
it is her God-given duty to smile ; and if her 
smile only can be through tears, still we 


should never have had the glad surprise of 


the rainbow but for the rain. 

We English have not the genius for 
amusement that our Continental neighbours 
have. We are on the defensive against it, 
lest it should become a passion with us. 
When we unbend to it we make more a toil 
of it than a pleasure, and seek it in society 
rather than within ourselves. But we do 
want more light-hearted abandon and 
innocent mirth in our houses, something to 
exhilarate and energize us when we have 
outgrown the merry romp of childhood,— 


and, alas! for us we outgrow that too soon. “If 


ever a people needed to be amused,” says the 
author of ‘‘ Companions of my Solitude,” it 
is we sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Heavy 
eaters, hard thinkers, often given up to a 
peculiar melancholy of our own, with. a 
climate that for months together would frown 














away mirth if it could, many of us with very 
gloomy thoughts about our hereafter,—if ever 
there were a people who should avoid in- 
creasing their dulness by all work and no 
play, we are that people.” 

How many young married men, after having 
had it all work during the day, find it no 
play when they come home! Their brains 
are congested with poring over ledgers 
and day-books in a close office ; they feel 
stupid and dispirited, and are languidly glad 
to get home. How soon is the cloud lifted 
and the heaviness dispelled if there are await- 


-ing them bright faces, pleasant chat, the last 


monthly, the favourite author, or the new 
song the wife has been practising, the eye- 
refreshing bouquet of flowers, or whatever is 
specially enlivening to them! The physical 
effects of this cheerfulness are as beneficial 
as the intellectual and moral, therefore every 
means ought to be taken to ensure it ; while 
grievous and most inexcusable is its absence 
in homes that were but a short time ago 
upreared in hopes of such a felicity as was no- 
where else to be met with under the skies. 

It is a pity when a wife’s sole idea of the 
comfort and refreshment her husband needs 
is confined to slippers, pipe,a good dinner, 
and an inviting tea. Even the “cup that 
cheers” may fail of its genial properties if 
the face behind the teapot is tired and 
anxious, looking full of the worries of the day. 
There are certain short and sure methods of 
making home unhomely; and though we 
may compassionate inexperience, it is a 
marvel that these continue to be diligently 
practised long after that desirable result is 
consummated. 

One vexatious habit is that of “talking 
shop” after the shutters are closed. The 
term “talking shop” is a convenient one ; 
it so exactly expresses the kind of annoyance 
to which we refer. If a city man were to 
tell his wife and children every little vexation 
and annoyance he had met with since they 
separated, and enter into all his hopes and 
fears for the future, make them follow the 
wheels within wheels of his business, they 
would fret beneath the burden thrown upon 
them. How far, then, is it desirable that he 
should be bound to listen to all their domestic 
grievances? In families where there are 
grown-up young people, who separate to 
fulfil their various avocations and meet again 
in the evening, it is necessary to restrain 
this disposition to “talk shop.” When not 
carried too far it is amusing, and “a chiel 
amang them taking notes” is sure to find 
many a racy morsel. 
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Over the heads of two sisters discussing 
the vexatious proclivities of their pupils and 
the fascination of the skating rink, over the 
Middle Class Exam., are two brothers ex- 
changing ideas on chemistry or mechanics, 
in terms which are Greek to the uninitiated ; 
while an older married daughter is confiding 
to mamma the remarkable predilection of 
her new servant for pickles, preserves, and 
pastry, and the extraordinary but trouble- 
some indications Cherubino 1s beginning to 
give of an inquiring mind. 

To ignore everything connected — with 
business or domestic matters during our leisure 
would be to impose an uncomfortable re- 
straint, since we cannot wholly disengage our 
minds from them ; and where are we to look 
for counsel, strengthening sympathy, and 
interest, if not at home? It is the perpetual 
dwelling on these things to which we object, 
as tending to narrow and materialize the 
mind, make us sordid, and deprive us of 
that fine fortitude which is as much needed 
in this restless, eager nineteenth century life, 
with its crushing competition, as it was in 
the ages whose struggle was declared in 
blood, and loud with the clang and clash 
of steel. 

Another popular method of spoiling even- 
ings at home is to keep little children up 
long beyond the hour they ought to be in 
bed, inflict them on everybody when they 
are cross and sleepy, so that the elder chil- 
dren, having learned their lessons, may not 
enjoy an interesting book or game, or what 
is a rarer treat, a nice chat with papa and 
mamma, but must retire with the juniors, 
and assist in the persuasions, entreaties, and 
arguments necessary to bring them into 
Blanket Bay, and beneath the wing of the 
slumber-god. A crying baby will be kept in 
the parlour when the mother or a sister ought 
to try to soothe it in the nursery, and not let 
the wearied paterfamilias and all the family 
be disturbed with it. How far either is it 
desirable to bring into the evening work that 
cannot be carried on without fuss ? 

A woman’s work is never done ; but such 
placid employments as stocking-darning, 
tent-stitching, sewing, and embroidery, may 
be pursued with thoughts disengaged from 
them, and without interruption to the pur- 
suits of others; whereas cutting out and 
fixing, turning and altering, are apt to pro- 
duce litter, and as much dispute as may be 
heard in the committee of a sewing-meeting. 
A sewing machine is an intolerable disturber 
of the peace, and ought to be put to bed 
long before the children. The purr of the 





kettle on the hob, of the cat on the hearth- 
rug, have something indescribably comfort- 
able and soothing in them ; but with all due 
respect to that useful little institution, the 
sewing machine, it is to the sitting-room 
and the little social circle what the locomo- 
tive is to an erewhile peaceful neighbour- 
hood. It is teasing to the ear; and the 
master of the house who is subjected to 
such an infringement of his evening’s /azssez- 
aller would be quite justified in ordering it 
away, oblivious of ‘‘ woman’s rights,” and 
even in parodying the lines of the poet as a 
reason for so doing :— 


** It speaks of toil and endeavour, 
And to-night I sigh for rest.” 


The evening is a favourable time for 
writing and correspondence, but it is well 
to choose a separate room for them, unless 
other members of the family are so engaged 
that the sight of pen and paper, and the 
obligation to be comparatively still, does 
not mar their enjoyment. It js, however, in 
vain to suggest concessions to some people. 
They have been so used to run in a groove, 
that put out of it they think that they have 
arrived at “ the other end of nowhere,” and 
are not at home. Those who make laws for 
themselves like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians cannot help growing selfish in 
making others give way to them. It is 
decidedly uncomfortable to have to do with 
folks who think that every compromise 
should be where the Irishman said the reci- 
procity was—all on one side. 

A less innocently selfish class of characters 
are the despotic, those whose will is chiefly 
directed to forbidding every one else to 
have any will, The ideal of a home is 
a place wherein the youngest child may 
be able to follow his own bent; but a 
sad drag is often put upon natural inclination 
from mere caprice. Pets, paints, books, tools, 
music, going out or staying in, are tabooed 
at the time that there is the strongest craving 
for them ; and to say “I would do so and 
so,” is certain to provoke “ No; for I would 
have you do directly the contrary.” 

That severe censor of young wives, Charles 
Lamb, points out with much acumen the 
egotism into which many of them fall. It 
would be well if a like trenchant rebuke 
could be administered to their morbidness. 

A young man takes to himself a wife whose 
temperament he has believed during their 
courting days to be like a May morning. 
Little breezes of caprice there might be, but 
in general she has appeared so gracious, so 
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lively, and so winsome, that he has looked, But it is often more a duty to spare ourselves 
forward to married life as in spring we look| for the sake of those we love than to be spent 
forward to the summer. But ere ever he is | for them, and to lay aside work, to indulge 
aware he finds himself in the middle of|in a little repose before evening brings the 
November. A dull, oppressive atmosphere | dear ones home, may give the ability to meet 
awaits him in his home. His wife is all ache |them cheerfully and pass a few hours with 
and weariness ; her face is like the frontis-| them pleasurably, if not actively. Rest judi- 
piece of a book of lamentations. He asks|ciously taken economizes both for time and 
her for music. She is too tired. Will she | nature. 

sing? No, she has no voice; she has taken| Those who complain the most often 
cold. She is listless, dispirited, and full of | suffer the least, and if really carried out of 
complaints. Tenderly solicitous, he calls in| themselves can astonish every one with the 
a physician, and hopes that there may be expenditure of physical power they can 
averted the dreadful probability that he shall |make. Too weak for a country walk, or to 
lose his darling. Surely an organization so|run half a dozen times in the morning up 
fragile, a system so gravely and so mysteri-|and down stairs; but not too weak to ac- 
ously impaired, will not be able long to!commodate a dozen partners at a ball, or to 
tabernacle with things below. endure a protracted spell of shopping. 

The physician speaks of nervousness and| Notwithstanding the faults we are con- 
debility, and prescribes a régime which is in | tinually falling into, may the homes of 
few cases adhered to. Time goes on. The’ England prosper, and the women of England 
patient gets neither better nor worse, only the be the guardian angels of those homes ! 
habit of complaining grows upon her, and| The woman’s kingdom is a little one, but 
in proportion as it grows, and the young it is a difficult one to govern. It needs no 
husband finds his apprehensions unfounded, |small amount of tact to “take occasion by 
is he apt to become incredulous and un-|the hand,” to chord all the strings that mysteri- 
sympathizing, and to prefer spending his | ously go wrong, to reprove without hurting, 
evenings out, since home is not at all amus- | to mollify wounds with excellent oil, to curb 
ing, and his wife seldom considers herself|the high-spirited and impetuous without 
well enough to go out with him when he|snubbing them, to smooth the path for the 
wishes it. So the two, whom real affliction | sensitive without spoiling them, to hold the 
might have drawn more closely together, are | reins of authority lightly, yet not carelessly ; 
kept apart by imaginary. to keep the place due to one, and yet prefer 

A physician of large experience said every one else in honour. All the more 
recently that he had observed this kind of | difficult is it because of the quietness which 
thing frequently break up the happiness of |is enjoined ; influence being more persuasive 
married life. A great deal of it arises from |than speech. 
mere fluctuations of temperament, which,| If only society and family life were like an 
instead of being combated, are given way to, |orchestra, and we could have a conductor 
and real laziness is sometimes at its root. |with a baton and a fine ear for harmony! 
Active habits, outdoor exercise, regular hours, /a conductor who would not be afraid of 
and plain nourishing living would be effectual | offending any one who spoiled it, but would 
in many a case; and the cultivation of a/|take all the offenders up with a rat-tat-tat and 
cheerful disposition is a safe and sure anti- la shake of the head :— ; 
dote fora long list of nervous disorders. ‘To| “Play that passage faster,” to the tedious 
complain unnecessarily argues an utter lack | reciter of a long story. 
of consideration for others, and of that} “It's a major melody ; you are actually 
patience and fortitude which most ennoble |going into the minor,” to the discontented 
woman. Some are so constituted as to be|jones. “L., you are an octave too high ; 
always more or less sensible of physical dis- |come down to your place.” BY 
comfort and pain. Every effort is a strain,| ‘‘A., youare taking your ad /:ditum before 
and Suffering will not draw out of the partner- | it is time.” 
ship with Doing. They are denied participa-| “Let the tenor be heard,” and so on,—what 
tion in life’s pleasures as inexorably as the | a great deal might be learned! and how much 
share they covet of its duties, and sweet is the | such a conductor might find to do in our 
cheerful resignation with which many of these | own circles, if only we would invite him there. 
take up their cross. Such women sometimes | in and give him carte blanche ! 
exceed the little strength they have, from a| Only your woman’s kingdom !—what 
consuming anxiety to be as efficient as others. | would become of that ? 
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THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


THE carnival begins to-morrow. This 
evening we met a couple of dominoes 
driving gravely along in one of the little 
hired open carriages which are so convenient 
here, and so cheap. You may go any 
distance within the walls for eighty cen- 
tesimi, less than eightpence, and it is amus- 
ing enough to drive down the Corso in the 
fashionable hour of the afternoon. The 
Princess Marguerite* is daily to be seen 
there. We met her yesterday with her three 
scarlet liveried servants in attendance. No 
one made way, and scarcely any one seemed 
to notice her, yet she is the best liked among 
all the royal family. We were on our way) 
home from San Onefrio, a small church not | 
very far from St. Peter’s, where Tasso lies'| 





of confetti and flowers. Every afternoon 
balconies full of ladies, passers by, and masks 
pelt and are pelted with these. Wherever 
you go you meet dominoes of all colours, 
concealing forms of men or women, no one 
can tell which; red diavoli, with tails and 
black faces, pass you as cheerily as harlequin 
or buxom contadini; gentlemen in slashed 
hose and feathers jostle sailor boys, whose 
long locks and beardless faces betray them ; 
and quiet folks going quietly on their way 
find themselves suddenly danced around 
and accosted in the peculiar carnival squeak, 
which effectually disguises the speaker’svoice, 
and may mean nothing or anything. All in 
utter good humour, without any disagree- 
able rudeness about it. Of course this 





buried. A curious little cloister connects it| licence may occasionally degenerate into 
with a Franciscan monastery, a fine building, | liberty, but this is not allowed, and is put 
the cells of which, however, now stand empty. | down wherever seen or discovered. 

Only five monks are allowed to -inhabit it.) Every morning the Corso is strewn with 
To me it was very interesting to be taken up| fresh sand, and after four in the afternoon 


to the room in which Tasso died, and to|none but two-horse carriages, with masked 
visit the famous oak under which he sat and | occupants, are allowed in it. A cannon gives 


wrote when in health. The monastery | notice of the hour, and then the fun begins. 
windows command a glorious view over|The balconies and windows, decked with 
the white houses and fine cupolas and cam- scarlet and white or blue and white, are by 
paniles of the city, the Tiber winding about | this time filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
amongst them, and the Apennines forming a| merry girls and children, some of these also 
beautiful purple background, capped at times; in costume. Provided with tons of chalk 
with snow. | confetti, flowers, and bouquets, they pelt all 

There was a meet on the Campagna to-| who pass below, being well pelted in return 
day, and several of our party went to it.|from the carriages. Occasionally a hand- 





They say it was a pretty sight, and that the) 
scene was charming. I dare say the pink 
coats flying across the level foreground gave 
just the little zest and touch of life to the 
wide lonesome stretch of country which 
would enhance its beauty. I am not quite 
equal to these excursions myself, and Mrs. 
Mason does not care for them, so we amused 
ourselves nearer home. 

feb. 7.—All the town is gay with the 
carnival. Little children and peasants dance 
on the wide marble steps leading from the 
Piazza di Spagna to the Trinit4 de’ Monti, 
while their companions make quaint music 
on the tambourine. Schoolboys and tourists 
and carriages assemble on the terrace of the 
Pincian Hill to watch for the start of the 
horses in the Corso race. At every street 
corner a little market is set up for the sale 





* Princess then, but very soon to become queen. 


some garland or posy is well aimed at some 
fair face, whose owner looks not displeased 
at being so singled out. Sometimes the 
bouquets fall far of their mark, and then 
the street gamins scramble for them, not 
seldom endeavouring gallantly to send them 


| still to their destination. 


Just at the end of our street I saw a very 
pretty sight yesterday. A party of gentle- 
men, disguised as sailors, came along, carry 
ing and carefully guiding a sort of flagstaff of 
canes, joined one above the other, till it was 
as tall as the tallest house. At the top was 
a pulley, and to this a couple of lines were 
attached. With difficulty the slender, fragile 
machine was conveyed down the street, for 
it continually caught the house cornices, 
tiles, and other small projections, and had to 
be freed by the lookers on in the windows, 
At length, however, it was safely in the Corso, 
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and now I could see the window it was in- 
tended to reach. For in the topmost story 
of a house nearly facing the end of the street 
peeped out a blushing, smiling, girlish face, 
which anon hid itself and peeped again, and 
once more disappeared.. The ingenious con- 
trivance, which was so evidently to be the 
messenger of a little (or great) romance to 
her, was tilted against the window-sill, and 
while the crowd below still wondered whether 
it would answer, and began even to pro- 
nounce the attempt “a failure,” behold! a 
ball of flowers, a perfect globe of purest white, 
crossed above by something swathed in 
scarlet—it might be a fan, or a poniard, or 
both—rose swiftly through the air, gliding 
smoothly and without a hitch along the 
pulley line, till it rested in the bosom of the 
laughing girl who had been urged forward by 
her friends to receive it. It was a pretty 
scene. The masks below looked up as she 
clasped it, raised their caps, and disappeared 
as they had come. ‘The crowd cried 
* Bravo !” and dispersed. 

There are a number of sailor disguises, 
perhaps in honour of Captain Boyton. He 
and his friends manned a drag yesterday, his 
own costume being the swimming apparatus 
in which he has performed his wonderful 
transits down river and across channel. 

7th.—To-day I have had a fine view of 
all that was going on. Mrs. Mason and I 
took seats on a stand in a good part of the 
Corso, and I don’t think that much escaped 
us. The thick of the fun is from four to five 
o'clock, at which hour a cannon announces 
that the Corso is to be cleared for the 
‘corsa dei barberi,” or horse-races, and the 
soldiers come in to do it. The carriages 
turn out at the side streets, and the roughs 
and loungers are pressed back in a line upon 
the narrow strip of pavement, leaving a clear, 
straight course of a mile in length from the 
Piazza del Popolo to the Piazza Venezia. 
At half-past five the riderless beasts are 
started, spurred on to a mad and frantic 
speed by means of plates of metal foil 
attached to their tails and bodies, and also 
by anxiety to reach the happy goal where 
they have been daily fed for some time past, 
so as to induce them naturally to run to it. 

People say that the carnival is no longer 
what it used to be; but the sight to-day was 
full of amusement and interestto me. There 
was to be a prize for the best “car” that 
should appear on the Corso during the after- 
noon, and some of them were very good, 
evidently got up by artists. One especially 
we liked. It was supposed to represent the 





discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus. In front caracoled an Indian chief, 
plumed and armed cap-d-pie, his gaily 
caparisoned steed led; by a tattooed retainer, 
whose brown skin was done to the life. The 
car, drawn by four horses, was filled with 
other wild Indians, all perfect in their get-up 
of skins and beads and feathers. In their 
midst stood one European, conspicuously lean- 
ing against an allegorical figure, seated upon 
a globe. This device was wonderfully well 
received ; and many were the bouquets 
showered down upon it from fair ladies in 
the balconies, who, if their supplies grew 
short, were able continually to replenish 
them from the poles of the flower-venders, 
which overtopped the crowd at all points. 
These flowery poles, held high aloft, form an 
indispensable feature of the scene, espe- 
cially on the days when the throwing of 
confetti or coriandoli is prohibited. Many 
people prefer the flower-throwing, because 
the confettt cover one’s clothes with chalk or 
lime, and are besides dangerous to the eyes, 
unless the face. is protected by a wire mask, 
but the confetti-throwing occasions far more 
fun,and is much more amusing to see. On this 
occasion some people substituted for them 
little flakes of many-coloured papers, which 
fluttered down with a wonderfully pretty 
effect. 

One of the cars which followed Chris- 
topher Columbus represented an arctic 
scene, with a snow hut, and snow upon 
the ground and trees, probably in honour of 
the last Arctic Expedition. But the most 
amusing thing of all was a large Campagna 
bull, apparently. being conducted to the 
arena by a company of matadors and at- 
tendants, very gay in their velvet and white 
and crimson sashes. The bull of course was 
a make-believe one. It consisted of a couple 
of human beings hidden beneath a capitally 
represented cream coloured skin. It was of 
very large size, and had a pair of magnificent 
horns. The oftener it was paraded along 
the Corso the wilder and more unmanageable 
it became. One grew quite excited with the 
crowd, as it backed and butted, and tried to 
elude or escape from its persecutors, finally 
making a dash forwards, so that it could with 
difficulty be held in by the ropes which were 
firmly grasped by those behind. Once or 
twice the picador advanced with his spike as 
if to make a stroke, but: before it fell the 
pageant had passed again. Nothing in- all 
the gay scene amused meso much as this. 
The next best thing, I think, was one of a 





group of maskers, a would-be old dame of a 
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century or two ago, in a sort of Dolly Varden 
costume, mob-cap, apron, long mittens, and 
fan, with a very large nose, and a pimply, 
good-humoured face. She simpered and ogled 
at the balconies, kissed her finger tips to 
supposititious admirers, had some light gay 
word for every young gallant who passed by, 
and pretended to put up her fan at their 
answers, in a sort of “Oh, don’t; I’m 
shocked ” fashion ; and then demurely passed 
on with her people and attendants. 

In one of the carriages stood a very pretty, 
fair young girl, in Circassian costume, erect 
between her mother and aunt, who looked, 
I thought, very proud of all the attentions she 
received. So many were the bouquets aimed 
at her that at last she appeared too tired to 
catch them, or even to notice them. They 
lay in the back of the carriage, a prey to the 
gamins who followed it. On the box was 
her little brother—evident from the likeness, 
—also in costume, and probably it was her 
father who was driving. Another carriage 
followed, with a young couple powdered, 
curled, and dressed, in full Louis Quatorze 
style. 

Just below us stood a little group of domi- 
noes, apparently looking on at the fun, and by 
and by to them came a mask. The dress of 
the new-comer was that ofa young woman in 
no way specially remarkable, but the gait and 
figure were those of a man, and the closed 
hands looked large, and were carefully kept 
in the muff. After a word with one of the 
dominoes this mask appeared to have no 
more to do with them, but remained on the 
ground, evidently for some purpose of its own, 
which also evidently was a secret one. It 
seemed careless and quiescent, but had its 
eyes—the only part of the countenance 
visible beneath its black disguise—very much 
about it indeed. Presently it turned, and 
took a very quiet, deliberate look over the 
stand on which we sat. Perhaps it was 
satisfied, perhaps not. It betrayed itself 
neither by sign nor movement. The mys- 
terlous creature remained as long we did,— 
that is, till the horses had flashed past ven(re 
a terre in the race, and then it lost itself in 
the dispersing crowd. 

_As we went home in the falling dusk, a red 
diavolo, with goggle eyes, was hovering 
round a party of English people in a side 
street. They laughed unconcernedly at its 
squeaking jargon, and one lady observed, 
“I should rather like to shake hands with 
the old gentleman ! ” 

This was the very best thing she could 
have done. They like a good-humoured, 








fearless remark, and off the tormentor 
went. 

To-morrow, after the horses have run, the 
carriages are to be re-admitted to the Corso, 
and all the balconies will be illuminated. I am 
going to one with L. and Signora T. A 
certain gloom has been cast over the carni- 
val to-day, it is said on account of the sudden 
death of Signora X., the beautiful wife of a 
wealthy Roman of consideration, who died 
the day before yesterday almost in her 
balcony. She fell unconscious there, and 
only lived an hour or two afterwards. She 
suffered from some weakness of the heart, 
and perhaps the excitement of the carnival, 
and her own preparations for it, may have 
had some ill effect upon her. She had taken 
such interest in getting up a Chinese group. 
She and her friends all appeared in costume, 
and the balcony was decorated very beauti- 
fully in keeping. Yesterday it was all taken 
down, and to-day she is to be buried. Her 
history is a strange one. She was one of three 
sisters, all equally beautiful, the daughters of 
a peasant. All married Roman gentlemen 
of position. The mother took in needle- 
work, and this girl, sewing in a window one 
day, dropped out her thimble just as this 
Marquis X. was passing. He picked it up. 
and carried it into the house to her, and this 
visit was followed by others. Very soon an 
offer of marriage was made, and accepted. 
She is said to have been very good and 
charitable to the poor, but her career has 
been a short one. I believe she was not much 
more than thirty years of age. The body lay 
in state at St. Andrea all yesterday, and this 
morning was carried to the grave amid a 
concourse of carriages with much pomp. . 

gth.—Yesterday the carnival was in full 
force. About half-past three Signors T., L., 
and I took our places in a balcony, in a very 
good situation, just below the church of 
St. Carlo in the Corso, and providing our- 
selves with little bouquets from the flower- 
venders’ baskets, we laid them in front of 
us in the little troughs furnished for the 
purpose, and waited for the fun to begin. 

Very soon the crowd thickened, and 
carriages came upon the scene, filled with 
masked occupants. The prize to-day was to 
be awarded to the best dressed carriage, and 
amongst the foremost of those competing was 
a beautiful little phaeton with a pair of ponies, 
entirely lined and cushioned with choice 
flowers, in the midst of which sat three tiny 
lovely children, a boy and two girls, in rich 
fancy dresses. ‘They were so small that they 
had to be held in by acrimson silken cord, and 
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the bouquets that were showered upon them | reserved for special marks, and great is the 
fell unheeded, for they were too shy or too| delight when these reach their aim. The 
frightened to catch them. A footman sat| larger proportion of those thrown are little 
behind, and an attendant walked on either} bunches of wild flowers from the Campagna, 
side. We should have liked to know who|or everlastings tied up with moss, some of 
they were, but could not ascertain. Another| which I have preserved. 
phaeton was drawn by a pair of ponies} There was great excitement when the 
with tall hats on their heads ; the driver was | horse-race began, because only five appeared. 
a snipe, and the footman a hare. I could| Two missed the start, becoming entangled 
not make out what was the character of the|in some way in the ropes that had held 
creature inside, nor could I decipher the} them, and for some moments there was an 
inscription on a placard before him, which | intense hush of suspense; this was followed 
probably would have given the clue. by a cry, taken up all along the Corso, of 
I threw a bouquet to a red sprite whose} Eccoli! eccoli!” ‘‘ Here they are! here 
goggle eyes fixed on our balcony, whereupon | they are!” again and again repeated. But 
he grinned from ear to ear, laid his hand on| the sixth and seventh horses never appeared. 
his heart, and wafted a kiss off the tips of his} The five flew past us, two of them far ahead 
fingers. An Italian lady turned laughingly) of the others, the tinfoil upon their sides 
to me, and said, “Ecco! un bacio del| and tails flapping and whistling around them, 
diavolo !” | while they endeavoured to fly from it, thus 
She herself received a deputation of masks, | urged continually to greater and more mad- 
one of whom presented a billet-doux, which | dened speed. 
she took very blushingly, I thought. From| The Italian signorina who gives me 
a Japanese car, hung all over with\coloured | lessons says that there is nothing to hurt 
lanthorns, and filled with so¢-dsan¢ Japanese, | the animals, it is only sound, and that the 
a fan was thrown, which I have kept as a|horses which run are valuable creatures, 
carnival trophy. Another car, which \had | belonging to private gentlemen, well tended 
appeared yesterday, graced with very ungrace-| and kindly cared for; I hope it may be so. 
ful sea-nymphs, reappeared to-day, with the; This evening, after the guns had an- 
nymphs put into drapery! I believe the Pe! the conclusion of the race, and 
comments upon them had become loud and when it was already dusk, the masks, cars, 
strong, and this was intended as an atonement | and carriages filed once more into the Corso 
to public feeling, as well as a joke on the | from the Piazza del Popolo end, while the 
young sculptor’s part. | balconies lighted their spiral crowns of gas. 
One of the most amusing things of the day| The Japanese lanthorns looked very pretty, 
was a mask behind a barred and grated|and a blue light burnt at the end of the 
window in a side street, which we saw on|car, which dropped sparks as it went along. 
the way to our balcony. It stood there the|Some bouquets were thrown, but the occu- 
picture of a satirical misanthrope, making | pants shook their heads and spread their 
fun of all the fools on their way to the| hands, saying as plainly as they could that 
mummery, laughing like a hyena at each/their stores had run out. Behind them 
fresh group that passed. Laughing is catch-| followed a triumphal car filled with pretty 
ing, and we laughed in return; upon which girls, in ruched fool’s-caps, which were very 
it went off into louder paroxysms than ever.| becoming, and after them came a carriage 
I should think that silent little side street | quite overcrowded with four old dowagers in 
had seldom heard such merriment as this | coal-scuttle bonnets of pink and white paper, 
eccasioned. and dominoes to match, Amongst a group 
“ Give and take” is the order of the day in| of maskers stalked on foot a figure wearing 
carnival time, for a bouquet seems to be aja very tall chimney-pot hat, from which as 
challenge for one in return. It is evidently he walked up-curled a wreath of smoke. 
expected, only often the thrower has passed | “ What can it be?” exclaimed some one. 
by before the challenge can be picked up,| ‘Why a chimney-pot hat !” replied I, “of 
and numbers miss their mark altogether, be-| course ;” feeling inclined to add, like the 
coming the prey of the street urchins below. | rationalistic chicken, “’Tis as plain as the 
Some few donbonniers and bonbons tasselled | beak upon your face.” 
with coloured paper were aimed at us,and| 9¢#.—To-day being Friday, there is an inter- 
the oranges and quaint little light fans thrown lude in the carnival. In the afternoon, instead 
from the Japanese car made a variety in of the usual frolic, there will be a gala-corso, 
the scene. ‘The handsomer bouquets are or grand promenade in the Corso. I was 
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invited to go and look on from the balcony 
where I was yesterday, but I went instead 
with the Canon and Mrs. Mason to visit 
the baths of Caracalla, the tombs of the 
Scipios, and the columbaria of Augustus and 
Pompey. 

The gigantic ruins of the baths are more 
interesting even than those of the Palace of 
the Ceesars, I think. It is a wonderful exca- 
vation ; so much of it is still perfect, the 
great central public bath almost entirely 
so, and several of the private hot and vapour 
baths also. What buildings these must have 
been, with the beautiful mosaic pavement 
of red porphyry, green serpentine, and black 
and white lava! the hall all lined with 
white marble and giallo antico, and sup- 
ported by polished columns of crimson 
porphyry or black granite. Here is the 
magnificent “hall of the athletes,” or gym- 
nasium, with bits of the delicately sculptured 
frieze still clinging here and there to the 
walls. Then, again, one sees a portion of a 
staircase hanging now in mid-air, but which 
once led to the reading-rooms and billiard 
saloon, or what in those days—some two 
hundred years before the Christian era— 
answered to it. From the baths we drove 


to Scipio’s tomb, the entrance to which is 


in a vineyard. The woman who acted as 
guide provided us all with lighted tapers, 
and led us down a long, steep, tortuous 
descent, by many winding, narrow passages, 
which reminded us of the catacombs. The 
fact is that the whole space was originally 
a large hall, in which the bodies of Scipio 
Africanus and Scipio Asiaticus were de- 
posited in handsome marble sarcophagi. 
The sarcophagi have been removed to the 
galleries or museums in Rome, and the 
hall has been, in the course of time, filled 
up with walls and arches to prevent its 
falling in, and this is the explanation of 
the winding passages. But how passing 
strange it was to reflect that here one was 
standing by the very and veritable bones 
of Scipio Africanus ! for here his bones still 
lie, although his coffin has been, almost 
sacrilegiously as it seems, carried elsewhere. 
We came out of the door which once formed 
the entrance to the tomb, apparently a fine 
portal, with a heavy frieze above it. 

“ And now,” said Canon Mason, as we 
stood in the sunlight again, “are you tired, 
or shall we go on to the columbaria close 
by?” 

Tired I was, that cannot be denied ; 
for a warm, enervating sirocco was blowing, 
and all my strength had departed. 





“But let us go on to the columbaria,” 
was my answer, for I greatly desired to see 
them. These so-called “dovecots”—for such 
they are in appearance—are square brick 
towers, honeycombed within in little semi- 
circular niches, each provided with a couple 
of hollows, in which stand earthen pots or 
vases containing the ashes of the slaves and 
freedmen of the households of the great. 

These which we were visiting were the 
burial-places of the families, or rather re- 
tainers of Augustus and Pompey. Both 
were excavated in a vineyard, and are now 
the property of the owner of the ground. 
We descended into them by a very steep, 
narrow staircase of red tiles. The ash 
vessels are covered with flat, loose lids, about 
the size of a small plate. Some are broken, 
some wanting altogether, but many are 
perfect, and in some of the niches the little 
earthen lamps, jars, and tear-bottles, placed 
there at the time of interment, are still 
standing undisturbed. ‘The change from the 
dim darkness of the toinbs to the bright 
afternoon sunlight above was very curious. 

To-night little Miss Rover is gone off to 
the theatre, masked and disguised in a 
domino. Her day begins with our bedtime. 

10¢4,—I was awakened at about two or 
three o’clock in the morning by a mandoline 
serenade not very far off. When it ended, 
the serenaders passed below my window, 
and all sound died away with their footsteps. 
Was it, perhaps, meant for the bride of to- 
morrow? Von so, I do not know. She 
and her intended went one evening last 
week to the English consul’s to have the 
preliminaries of the marriage set in order. 
This is necessary, she being a British subject. 

A very sad tale of a very recent bride has 
just come to the fore here. On St. Agnes’ 
Day, as Mrs. Mason and I drove out to 
the church beyond the walls, we saw a 
wedding party entering a house, and Apropos 
of this party we afterwards heard that during 
the wedding breakfast a pair of diamond 
earrings had been stolen from the bride’s 
trousseau. A great stir was made, and the 
bride’s father went so far as to cause all the 
guests to be searched by gens-d’armes. 
However, nothing could be discovered, and 
no trace of the thief appeared until now, 
when it turns out that the bridegroom him- 
self stole them, and sent them to a lady 
in Florence! The married pair have 
parted, and of course the father is enraged 
beyond description. 

11/4,.—Last night our ‘‘ sposa” was married 
according to the civil law, and early this morn- 
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ing the religious contract! was completed. 
All the fension was astir at seven o'clock. 
At eight I accompanied Mrs. Mason to the 
church. The wedding party soon began to 
assemble, and bride and bridegroom followed. 
The bride was on Count——’s arm. He 
was to give her away; as her uncle could 
not, he being a Protestant, she a Catholic. 
There were no bridesmaids—which seems to 
be the Roman custom. The marriage service 
was almost like our own, with one or two 
exceptions. The couple are sprinkled with 
holy water, and the bridegroom lays gold and 
silver on the book, with the ring, which the 
priest blesses, saying, “ Bless, O Lord, this 
ring, which we bless in Thy name ; that she 
who shall wear it, keeping true faith unto 
her husband, may abide in Thy peace and 
will, and ever live in mutual charity, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then the ring is sprinkled with holy water 
in the form of a cross, and the bridegroom, 
having received it from the hand of the 
priest, gives gold and silver to the bride, 
saying, “‘ With this ring I thee wed ; this gold 
and silver I thee give ; with my body I thee 
worship; and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow.” Then he puts the ring on 
the bride, first on her thumb, then on the 


second finger, then on the third, and lastly 
on the fourth, where it remains; saying 
as he does so, “In the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

The service was cut very short indeed, it 


did not seem to occupy two minutes. It 
began very late, and the bride and bride- 
groom, I am afraid, were more occupied with 
fears of losing the train for Florence than 
with earnest thought of the solemn troth they 
were about to plight. I was really sorry that 
they should be put to such anxiety, and so 
were we all. The fact was, the priest, who 
had been saying mass at the Madonna’s 
altar, where the marriage service is always 
held, had afterwards to read out to his 
congregation the Cardinal-vicar’s procla- 
mation about Lent, and then to address and 
exhort his people upon the subject of it. 
I believe some of the Lenten rules, fasts, &c., 
are to be more stringently enforced than 
heretofore. Once launched, he seemed to 
go on at a tangent, and as if he never would 
come to a full stop. 

At last, however, he did, but not before the 
poor bride had been shivering in the church 
for three quarters of an hour, a good part of 
which time she and the bridegroom had 
spent on their knees before the altar,—not, 





I fear, praying much, but many times 
resorting to their watches, and whispering to 
one another of the lateness of the hour. And 
now that the exhortation was over, the 
curé’s mass had still to be concluded before 
the marriage service could begin. It was 
Sunday morning, and quite a little crowd of 
people came up to communicate. 

I began to think that the ten o’clock ex- 
press would be off before the pair could leave 
the church, and there was the party of wed- 
ding guests who were to go back to the 
house (her uncle’s apartment) with the bride ; 
and her white satin and orange flowers to be 
put off, and the railway to be reached ; and 
time was passing, and they were not yet made 
man and wife! That isto say the civil con- 
tract is binding, but—Ah! at last the priest 
has said to his other congregation,— 

‘* Dominus vobiscum.—Ite, missa est.” 

He is giving the benediction, and some of 
them rise to go. There is a movement in 
the crowd, and now the wedding party draws 
nearer. It seems all to be over before one is 
well aware that it has begun, and the priest 
is walking off, followed by his deacon. “Is 
it over?” I ask, surprised. ‘Not quite,” 
whispers Mrs. Mason; “Father O'B. is coming 
to say his mass; and they will communicate.” 
From the sacristy and down the nave comes 
a little acolyte with book and bell, followed 
by a priest with the elements, and the mass 
begins at once. Some parts of the marriage 
service, left out before, were interpolated in 
this, I was glad to hear. 

Some of the fension party went to the 
house after the service, coffee and cake were 
served, and a pretty Jonbonnitre was pre- 
sented to each guest. One was sent to me, 
containing, I should think, quite a couple of 
pounds of bonbons. : 

For lack of old slippers and rice, confetti 
were thrown after the happy pair as they 
drove away to the station; and so the ex- 
citement over the “sposa” ended, to be 
renewed a little, I dare say, on her return 
from the short wedding trip. Itcan only last 
five days, as the Signor could not get longer 
leave of absence. They are gone to Florence 
to see his aunts. 

This afternoon was lovely, and I took a 
little stroll with Mrs. Mason across the 
Piazza diSpagna. On the steps of the Trinita 
were crowds of peasants, a good number of 
them in their picturesque costume, which 
so well becomes them, mingled with masks 
of all sorts. The regular beat of a tam- 
bourine jingled from the midst of a dense 
but quiet ring of spectators, and we presently 
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could distinguish three or four oddly paired 
couples footing it neatly in the small circle 
left open for them. All seems allowed in 
carnival time, and suddenly a masked fool 
with cap and bells leaped into the dance, 
and continued it with a pretty peasant lass 
caught away from her partner, who quietly 
went on with another man! and then a 
domino appeared, elbowing his way through ; 
and then another girl was singled out from 
the crowd, and so the pairs changed and 
interchanged till they were tired, and a little 
dark-eyed maid, with black dishevelled locks 
and a winsome look, came up to us with 
tambourine in hand to beg for some “ soldi 
to pay the da//!” 

It was a pretty scene, and the perfect 
quiet of the spectators and neat action of the 
dancers surprised and interested me a good 
deal. ‘To-night the Piazza was to have been 
illuminated, and I dare say the quiet would 
have turned into some excitement, but it 
seems that one of the chief promoters of the 
plan has fallen very ill, and so it has been 
dropped. 

12th.—There were masks to be seen singly 
and in groups ali over the town to-day, and 
from four to five o’clock the Corso was very 
full, but I thought there was rather less flower- 
throwing. People become tired of it as the 
days wear on perhaps, still a good many 
bouquets described circles over our heads as 
we threaded our way towards home, and 
some fell into our hands. There was a good 
deal of pelting between the carriages. One 
dear little mite of a girl, aged about four, in 
costume and mob-cap, amused us immensely 
on Saturday. She drove by her mother’s 
side in an open private carriage, to the side 
of which came a flower-vender offering his 
basket of flcwers for sale. Up went this 
mite’s first and second fingers, with palm 
turned outwards Italian-wise. She shook 
them to and fro in the man’s face with a 
severe expression on her lovely button of a 
mouth, and off he went. It was the prettiest, 
absurdest scene possible. 

There were a few new groups to-day 
amongst the masks,—an ass led by a servant, 
followed by a troop of hooting attendants, a 
monkey dancing to a tambourine, stopping 
to scratch himself from time to time in an 
uncomfortably natural manner, and a long 
procession of Turks on foot and horseback. 
We only caught glimpses of the merry- 
making, however, for we were on foot, coming 
from the Santa Scala, and hastening home to 
start again for the Gesu Church. We got 
there just after the “Ave,” and found it 


crowded with a large congregation at their 
private devotions. Sweet organ-tones made 
the silence seem more solemn, and now and 
again the choir sang softly some sentence 
or antiphon. The high altar and apse be- 
hind it were illuminated with chandeliers and 
tapers innumerable, of various heights and 
sizes, so as to form patterns of light, and 
the effect from the nave of this great church 
was indescribably beautiful. There was 
something awesome and mysterious in it. 
The great dome above rose into shadowy 
darkness, and beyond was all this jewelled 
brightness, concentrating itself about the 
high altar and golden monstranz, in which 
the host was displayed, and before which 
knelt one motionless, silent watcher within 
the rails. 

It is the “ exposition of the blessed sacra- 
ment,” whispered my companion, and she 
too knelt in rapt adoration. There was 
perfect silence in the church, disturbed 
only by the movement of the worshippers, as 
some went and others came, and I think 
almost an hour must have passed unheeded 
and unmarked as I sat pondering many 
things, often with uplifted heart, by my 
kneeling companion’s side, before it occurred 
to us that it was time to leave. The dinner- 
hour was long past, and I feared that she 
must be very exhausted, for in the morning 
she had ascended the Santa Scala, the 
steps where the Saviour’s blood is said to 
have fallen and still to mark the stone 
(a small piece of glass is inlaid in the 
wooden cover.) In the chapel at the top, 
which is a sort of holy of holies, only 
entered by the Pope, the portrait of the 
Saviour, said to have been done by St. Luke, 
is preserved behind a screen of gold. Itis, 
however, in oils, and oil-painting was not 
known in St. Luke's time! 

Shrove Tuesday, 10 p.m. Carnival is 
dead! He was cremated on the Piazza 
del Popolo this evening. The Pincian Hill 
was illuminated with blue lights, and a fire 
balloon ascended from the Piazza with the 
figure of Carnival in a cask attached to it 
like a car, and surrounded by coloured 
lanthorns. It was a very pretty sight indeed 
as it slowly mounted through the still evening 
air, a dense throng of upturned faces gazing 
after it, till the figure was lost to view and 
consumed in a shower of rockets. The car- 
nival cars had assembled on the Piazza, and 
stood in a blaze of changeful light, red, blue, 
and violet, while the moccoletti in the Corso 
were gradually extinguished. But what atrue 
carnival scene this moccoletti night has beer, 
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and indeed the whole of this last carnival after- 
noon !—a sort of wild outburst of fun to wind 
up with, and the merriment was all so good- 
humoured and pleasant, free from any rude 
roughness. It would be almost impossible 
to believe, without seeing it, that a crowd of 
the kind, under such licence, could behave as 
well as it did; masks and mob, carriages 
and ladies, the royal carriages, with the Queen 
and Princess Marguerita, amongst them, 
ragged urchins and soldiers, respectable 
citizens and their children, all mixed and 
jumbled up together in what looked from 
above an inextricable confusion, a species of 
living labyrinth. We took up our -position 
in the thick of it, and yet sufficiently out of 
it, just in front of St. Carlo, at about half- 
past three, and I certainly was greatly 
<liverted and amused by the scene before me. 
I was only sorry that coriandoli-throwing 
was forbidden, and that flowers took the 
place of it. However, of these there was no 
lack. The air was sometimes thick with 
them, and especially the carriages pelted 
one another, and sometimes from the bal- 
conies there came down little winged shafts 
of red, blue, yellow, and orange, consisting 
of nothing more nor less than a bonbon 
enclosed in a tiny coronet of gold or silver 
foil, with a long tail of coloured tissue-paper 
attached. When well thrown these looked 
very pretty. Immediately in front of us 
stood a young girl, in white muslin with pink 
trimmings, in the midst of a large party of 
ladies in a balcony. She held an immense 
bouquet of roses, with a white camellia 
in the centre. I felt sure that she meant 
them for the princess, but the carriage 
had passed once, and instead of driving 
down the Corso again the royal party 
went to a balcony for the moccolettz, The 
Queen is seldom honoured with the title, 
but is called the Countess Mira-fiori. The 
King married her when the Queen died, 
but it could only be a morganatic marriage. 
However, some say the Crown Prince is her 
son, but that is only gossip. 

Mrs. Mason is making me some delicious 
sketches of the carnival. There were several 
new masks and dresses in the Corso to-day, 
competing, I suppose, for the prizes offered. 
Another bull appeared, this time led and driven 
by Campagna peasants, who goaded the crea- 
ture till it turned absolutely restive, first laying 
itself down and refusing to go further, then 
rushing forward headlong, fairly tossing one 
of its persecutors on its horns! This caused 
an immense excitement in the crowd, and 
really one almost forgot that it was not a 
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real bull, but a bit of basket-work, animated 
by a couple of men inside. One mask 
represented an old dame in a frilled cap, with 
a distaff under her arm, spinning as she 
went. ‘Then came a set of feathered turkeys, 
gaping and gobbling, then a cow and calf 
on their hind legs; presently a party of 
beings dressed entirely in the haulms of the 
Indian corn, and another dressed in leaves. 
A carriage full of men passed, habited as 
members of some confraternity, in black, 
with black cowls or peaked hoods drawn all 
over their heads and faces, with slits only to 
let their eyes see through. I have seen such 
following funerals in Rome. They are 
sometimes in white, and sometimes in red or 
black, and look very much like the pictures 
representing officers of the Inquisition. 

Some masks with long noses created a 
great deal of fun, and were the marks for 
many bouquets. So was the tall hat of an 
innocent old gentleman, who evidently had 
no idea of the outrage he committed in 
wearing it, until it was pelted nearly off his 
head halfway up the Corso. 

The cue having been given, those of two 
men-servants were the next butts. But they 
were soon given up for something else, and 
the perfect good humour with which all this 
fun is received and perpetrated disarms 
every one. 

A little child near us quite screamed with 
laughter and appreciation of the changeful 
scene. She amused us very much, So did 
a little fellow of about nine or ten, when, 
the horse-race over, the moccoletti were 
lighted. The mite of a girl lighted one, too, 
with great seriousness and much pains, with 
her mamma’s help. I pretended to puff it 
out, succeeding the first time far better than 
I had intended, and so I was obliged to 
borrow a light from the boy to get a flame 
at which to rekindle hers, and then as soon 
as I had done it, a young girl behind me 
put mine out again, and the boy put out hers, 
and had to light up from the moccolo of a 
gentleman who, with his wife, was also pre- 
paring to enter into the game. The boy was 
great fun, full of the spirit of the thing, and 
wonderfully quick in eluding his neighbour’s 
attacks, while he was equally quick in his 
attacks upon them. He stood upon a chair, 
holding his thin little wax moccolo at arm’s 
length, high in the air, in one hand, and in 
the other a stick with a handkerchief at the 
end of it, to flap at all around him. His father 
laughed heartily when once or twice I extin- 
guished him altogether, bringing him down 





to beg for a light where he could. ‘This was 
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generally obtained from his tiny girl oppo- 
nent, who gave him one with the utmost 
good nature, often getting her own put out 
directly after. Then I would try to light it 
again for her, only to find it again and again 
extinguished before I could succeed in re- 
placing it in her hands. And then up came 
a red diavolo from the crowd below, doing 


all the havoc he could, and crying all the| 


time, “Senza moccoli! senza moccoli!” inan| 


and big, even with the parents of a very 
spoilt little child, whom we pronounced 
rather horrid, and who had fidgeted and 
| squalled. continually, and wanted to anda via 
almost as soon as it came. 

Before the moccoletti were quite all put 
out we made our way by the quieter side 
streets to the Piazza del Popolo, and there 
saw the balloon ascend, and Carnival 
|cremated as I have described, and then we 





unearthly voice, wherever he found a party | hastened back to dinner, perfectly unmolested 
of people without lights. This cry is quite | and unhindered, except that once “ Senza 
a feature in the fun. In the midst of the| mocco/i” was drawled in our ears, and once a 
hum of voices, and trample of moving figures, | passing pat on the back was bestowed on us by 
ever and anon it is raised in a sort of drawl| one of a troop of maskers. Mrs. Mason got 
or scream, “ Senza moccoli! senza moccoli!”| a pat on the cheeks one day, they looked so 
—Without lights, without lights. ‘round and irresistible. “Ah, Mademoiselle, 





Perhaps it is some balcony which has been | 
extinguished by the feather fan of one climb-| 
ing up from the crowd, or by the sweeping | 
flap of a handkerchief from a broomstick | i 
hung down from a window above. Perhaps| 
a nimble masker has got upon a carriage | 
step, and left its occupants in darkness. | 

Then the man-servant strikes a match in 
the crown of his hat, and after twenty | 
vain efforts, perhaps succeeds in supplying | 
his master or mistress with a fresh light. One 
cannot walk the Corso on a moccoletti night 
without being covered in all directions with 
wax, and even when seated in the balconies, 
or on the stands, one gets many a spot in the 
midst of the laughing warfare of lighting 
and extinguishing. Spirals of gas jets were 


Mademoiselle!” said the domino, in its 
usual carnival squeak, but we knew that the 
voice was a woman’s. The only thing to do 
is to look amused and pass on. If you look 
| annoyed or resist, you are sure to be pursued 
land detained all the longer. But now all 
|this is over for this year, and to-morrow 
Rome will have returned to soberness and 
sobriety once more. Little Miss R. and the 
Grants are pursuing the merriment to the end. 
There are rumours that the Corso and Pincian 
Hill are to be illuminated till half-past one 
to-night, and that there is to be a bonfire of 
the Carnival at midnight. They will see 
what they can of it, and then go off to the 
Politeama Theatre, where a sort of masked 
ball is to be held. National dances will be 





lighted all down the Corso at iritervals, and | danced, and every one who goes, whether to 
many of the carnival cars carried Chinese look on or join in the dance, goes masked 
lanterns ; altogether it was a wonderful scene | and generally also in domino. During the 
and an ever-changing one, not only from the | carnival there has been every night some- 
movement of the lights amongst the carriages | | thing of this sort going on somewhere. It 
and pedestrians, but from the perpetual | is the season of masquerading amongst high 
lighting and relighting of the tapers in the/and low. The annual wine fair is also held 
balconies, |at this time, and many people go to see it as 

My hair was set on fire by a taper behind | one of the sights of Rome. It is held ina 
me, but it was put out before any damage was | large hall, and is a scene of immense excite- 
done, and it was worth suffering the little| ment, not lessened, I dare say, by the fact 
accident for the sake of the warm “ Buona) | that the wine is continually being tested and 








Sera” afterwards, and hand-squeeze, ant} 
hearty apology from the pleasant-faced young | 
girl who had caused it. When we got up to) 


go, we exchanged quite a series of good| 
nights and smiles with our neighbours, ite 


tasted by all present. 

And now I must go to bed, for I want to 
be up early to go with Mrs. M. to the 
“Blessing of the ashes,” which is the origin 
of the term “ Ash Wednesday.” 
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FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 


XXXVII.—TuHE Request or Moses. | 
**I beseech Thee, shew me Thy glory.”--Exon: | 
xxxiii, 18. 


Moses knew much of God, yet he was not| 
satisfied with that knowledge. What he| 
already knew only made him long for still) 
nearer communion and clearer sight. 
had “ tasted” that the Lord was good, but he| 
craved a fuller, deeper draught of the river) 
of life He “coveted earnestly the best| 
gifts ;” his feelings find expression in the| 


| 


former experience. He had already been 
highly favoured ; for “the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend.” But he now calls what he wishes 
to behold “the glory of the Lord;” and 


| Jehovah himself speaks of it as “ My face,” 


which Moses could not see, implying that 


©| this was the sight Moses desired, even the 


unclouded glory and unveiled majesty of God 
as He is. 

Why could not this request be granted? 
It was what no mortal could possibly bear. 


subsequent words of David, “‘ One thing have) «-rore shall no man see Me and live” (ver 


I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after ;| 
that I may behold the beauty of the Lord, | 
and inquire in His temple” (Psa. xxvii. 4). 
Do you understand this longing spirit, 
dear friends? Have you any sympathy 
with it? Are you ready to exclaim with the 
prophet, “ How great is His goodness, and 


20). “ Dwelling in the light which no man can 


| approach unto, whom no man hath seen or can 
see” (1 Tim. vi. 16). But though Moses had 
asked what it was impossible to grant, God, 
full of gracious condescension, promised that 
he should see all that could be seen by mortal 
| eyes. 


Ah, “He giveth liberally, and up- 


how great is His beauty!” (Zech. ix. 17).| praideth not.” 


And is it a delight to you to look forward | 
to the time of unfettered communion and| 


thee.” 


“ T will make all My goodness to pass before 
Moses asks to see His glory. God 


unclou isi ‘‘ thine eyes 2 . : ‘ : 
ded vision, when “thine eyes shall see | ,n¢wers with a promise to show him His 


the King in His beauty ” ? 

What emboldened Moses in making such 
a large request is this: God seemed gra-| 
ciously willing to accede to all his petitions ;| 
it was a season of special favour which might | 
not occur again; and Moses failed not to| 
use it, in the confidence that He who had 
given so much would give still more. 

It is a characteristic of God's gifts that 
they do not preclude us from asking again. 
“ Not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 
We often receive not because we ask} 
not, or we receive little because we ask but | 
little. At Elisha’s command to smite upon 
the ground, king Joash smote thrice and 
stayed. ‘And the man of God was wroth 
with him, and said, Thou shouldest have 
smitten five or six times; then hadst thou 
smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed it ;| 
whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but 
thrice ” (2 Kings xiii. 19). 

**Thou art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring ; 
For His grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much.” 


“T beseech Thee, shew me Thy glory,” 
cried Moses. Now he evidently desired to 
see something that he had not seen before, 
something differing from and exceeding his 








| goodness. 


“God will have us to know Him 
by the glory of His mercy more than by the 


glory of His majesty.” 


God’s goodness is His glory. It may 
either have a general reference to His holy 
perfections and excellence, or to the dis- 
play of that excellence as shown in His 
dealings with sinful men. Moses was to 
have a clearer discovery of those holy 
perfections. 

Look at the remainder of this verse: “ And 
I will proclaim the name of the Lord before 
thee.” God’s name reveals His nature. All 
the names by which He reveals Himself are 
descriptive of His character. When He 
first made Himself known to Moses by the 
name “Jehovah, I am THAT I am,” He 
declared His self-existence, omniscience, and 
unchangeableness; but now He more 
especially makes known His mora/ attri- 
butes. 

« And will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious.” God’s reasons for what He does 
are in Himself, not in His creatures. Perhaps 
it was needful for Moses to be reminded of 
this, “lest he should be exalted above 
measure.” “The glorious sight recognised 
was all of gtacé, and must be recognised as 
such. 
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But the same words also teach us that if 
there is nothing in us which avails as a 
procuring cause, neither is the absence of 
merit a hindrance. The grace and mercy of 


God are free and unrestricted. There is 
hope for the hopeless, since salvation is all 
of grace. 

“I will put thee in a cleft of the rock.” 
What did this signify? May we not say 
“that rock was Christ”? It was doubt- 
less emblematic of our safety in Him, for 
it is only iz Christ that we can ever hope 
to stand in the presence of God, who is 
glorious in holiness. St. John therefore 
exhorts us to abide in Him, that when He 
shall appear we may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed before Him at His coming. 





XXXVIII.—TuHeE NAME OF THE LORD. 


‘*T will make all My goodness pass before thee.” 
Exop. xxxiii. 19. 

‘‘AnD the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious.” Merciful; that is 
full of pity and tender, loving compassion 
to the unhappy and wretched, moved by 
the sighing of the needy, listening to the 
cry of the distressed, and hastening to 
their help. This mercifulness of God may 
be seen in all the history of the Israelites. 
Truly He is a God that delighteth in 
mercy (Mic. vii. 18), while judgment is 
His strange work (Isa. xxviii. 21). 

We may trace it also as a special 
characteristic in the life of Jesus. Follow 
His footsteps, and see the pity with which 
He regarded the miserable ones who flocked 
around Him; and of the numbers who thus 
appealed to His compassion, it is constantly 
said, “ And He healed them all.” 

But far exceeding all is the mercy mani- 
fested in the plan of salvation. We have 
not time to enter into that now, but we 
may just turn to two or three texts about it. 
(Ephes. ii. 4, 7 ; Tit. iii. 5 ; 1 Pet. i. 3). 

‘* And gracious,’ full of grace; full of 
free favour towards the undeserving ; mercy 
Shown in a gracious way. 

“* Longsuffering ;” slow to anger ; lengthen- 
ing out the offer of His mercy ; bearing with 
provocations ; not willing that any should 
perish. ‘The longsuffering of God is indeed 
wonderful. Are you not filled with astonish- 
ment when you think of all the patience He 
has exercised towards you throughout your 
life, bearing with all your neglect, coldness, 
murmurings, doubtings, and wanderings? 
Oh, let His patient forbearance bind you 


more closely to Him, and lead you to serve 
Him more faithfully. 

“ Abundant in goodness.” All the works 
of God in creation show His goodness. 
The earth is replete with His bounty, and 
bears proof that it was planned by His 


man. But still more signally is His good- 
ness shown in the gift of spiritual life and 
its varied blessings. The gospel is the ex- 
pression of His good-will to man. Christ 
is the Good Shepherd. From His “good 
pleasure’ comes the gift of the kingdom. 
Those who seek Him find out how good 
He is. And His goodness is abundant,— 
overflowing, satisfying. ‘‘My people shall 
be satisfied with My goodness, saith the 
Lord.” ‘“O taste and see that the Lord is 
good” (Jer. xxxi. 14; Psa. cvii. 9). 

‘“* Abundant in truth.” Faithful to the 
promises His goodness has made. ‘Truth 
pervades all His works; and Christ is 
emphatically called “the truth” of God. 
He came to make it fully known to us. 

Dear friends, are you receiving God’s 
“ abundant truth ” in all its simplicity? Are 
you resting upon His word, just because it zs 
His word? If you are weak in faith and 
love, discouraged and joyless, is it not in a 
great measure from not implicitly believing 
God’s truth? You can never be happy or 
at rest while doubting what He says. Come 
to His abundant truth in childlike confidence, 
and you will be able to say, “Thy words 
were found, and I did eat them ; and Thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of 
mine heart” (Jer. xv. 16). 

“ Keeping mercy for thousands ;” or to 
thousands of generations. An inexhaustible 
supply, ever being drawn upon, yet never 
used up. Do you feel you need mercy ? Seek 
it; itis in God’s “ keeping,” always there. 

“Forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 
God’s mercy is specially shown inthe pardon 
of sin; and His forgiveness includes all 
kinds of offences. The smallest “ transgres- 
sion’ needs His pardon, and yet the greatest 
“iniquity” is not beyond it. When God 
forgives He does it completely, without 
reserve. 

“ Forgiving.” Notice the present tense. 
Not only, “I Aave forgiven,” not only “ I qwe// 
forgive,’ but forgiving zow. It applies to all 
time, whether past, present, or future. He 
who forgives us once goes on day after day, 
still forgiving. Constantly we have to con- 
fess that we have sinned, and as constantly 
God is forgiving us, and sending us on afresh 
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in the sweet sense and strength of pardon. 


goodness to minister to the happiness of 
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* And thatwill by no means clear the guilty.” 
He is a “just” God as well as a Saviour. 
‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ But 
are not all guilty? Where, then, is our hope ? 
Jn Christ. He has taken and has borne all 
our guilt ; and “he that believeth on Him is 
not condemned.” ‘Thus God has made a 
way for His mercy consistent with His 
justice and holiness. But those who refuse 
His great salvation, not seeking pardon and 
justification in Christ, He will by no means 
clear from their guilt, 

“ Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children.” This was intended to restrain 
from sin by appealing to natural affection, 
for it is evident that children who have un- 
godly and wicked parents are brought into 
much femporal evil or suffering. as the result. 

Thus was “the name of the Lord” pro- 
claimed. Having studied it, we can now 
better understand those words, ‘‘ The name 
of the Lord is a strong tower : the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe” (Prov. xviii. 10). 
All this perfection of excellence was gathered 
up in Jesus (Col. ii. 9). He declared God’s 
name, and in Him the glory of God’s good- 
ness passes before us. 

The proclamation of all this abounding 
grace was made by ¢he Lord God himself. 
It is therefore certain, and beyond a doubt. 
And why did God graciously reveal His 
“name”’ thus fully? Was it not that we 
might now the God we have to do with, 
and have true and correct views of His 
character?—that learning His abundant 
truth and mercy, we might not fear to come 
to One so gracious and forgiving? ‘ They 
that know ‘Thy name will put their trust in 


Thee.” 


XXXIX.—THE SPIEs. 
‘*¢ They went up and searched the land.” 
NUMBERS xiii. 22. 
Tue Israelites were now close upon the 
borders of Canaan, and it required but 
another step taken in faith, and the end of 
all their wanderings would be attained. What 
was this intervening step? To go up and 
possess the land by God’s command. They 
did not refuse, but resolved first to send spies 
to obtain more definite information about 
the land and its inhabitants. ‘This plan was 
approved by Moses, who seems to have laid 
it before the Lerd to ascertain His will in the 
matter, and received His consent that the 
spies should be sent. 
Jt was not necessary that the spies should 
have gone on this errand. It was a land 





which the Lord had chosen, and into which 
He had undertaken to bring them. ‘They 
might well have left it to Him, and have 
acted in unquestioning faith and obedience 
when told to go up and take possession. 

At the same time there was nothing wrong 
in the plan itself. Such a survey of the land 


to be conquered might have been of good - 


service to them, and have strengthened their 
faith in the divine promises to find it was 
the goodly land which it had been described. 
But its being right or wrong, and its results 
for good or evil, depended on the motives 
which originated it, and the spirit in which 
it was carried out. ‘The issue of the whole 
plan undoubtedly proved it to have sprung 
from secret feelings of unbelief. 

It was at this time that the name of Oshea 
was altered. Oshea signified salvation or 
save thou; and Jehoshua, He will save, or 
the Lord salvation—the Lord the Saviour. 
This altered name was doubtless intended 
to encourage the spies, as an assurance to 
them of God’s protection and favour. /esus 
is the same as Joshua, and is the Greek 
mode of writing it. In his name as in 
other respects Joshua was a type of Christ. 

Moses bade the spies, “Be. of good 
courage.” The vadertaking was no trifling 
matter, for had they been discovered, the 
Canaanites would not have spared them. 
The excursion was truly beset with dangers, 
but they had God’s protection and safe keep- 
ing, so that, placing their trust in Him, there 
was no reason why they should be timid or 
despondent. 

The spies passed through the land from 
south to north, until they reached the brook 
or valley of Eshcol. The word signifies @ 
cluster. There they cut down a branch with 
one cluster of grapes, and bare it between 
two on a staff. This peculiar mode of 
transport was probably not because it was 
too large and heavy for one to carry, but as 
a convenient way of conveying it to the camp 
without injury from pressure. Sull, the 
grapes were undoubtedly of very large size. 
In our own times travellers speak of Eshcol 
as producing in its vineyards the largest 
grapes in all the country. 

“ They brought also of the pomegranates, 
and the figs.” The pomegranaze isa pleasant, 
wholesome, and ‘refreshing fruit. It is the 
size of an orange, full of juicy grains ; the 
outside is of a beautiful brownish red colour, 
and the inside of a bright pink ; the juice is 
both sweet and acid. Henry IV. of Spain 
chose this fruit for his royal arms, with the 
motto, “ Sour yet sweet,” intimating that in 
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a good king severity should be thus tempered 
with mildness. The seeds of the plant form 
a valuable medicine, and the rind is used in 
preparing the finer kinds of leather. 

Figs abounded in Palestine, and were used 
as an ordinary article of food ; and the shade 
of the “fig tree, which grew high and broad, 
was highly valued. 

The spies, on their return, reported well 
of the fruitfulness of the land, but laid far 
greater stress upon the strong fortifications, 
warlike inhabitants, and giants of Anak, and 
represented any attempt to possess the land 
as hopeless. 

Two only of them, Joshua and Caleb, 
were of a different opinion, and did all they 
could to keep up the courage of the people, 
advising that without delay they should go 
up and possess the land, trusting in the 
promises of Jehovah, which were explicit 
as to their success. See the advantage of 
simple faith in God’s word, and the blessing 
of a hopeful spirit. 

Caleb signifies a/ heart, and as was his 
name, so was his nature. Heartiness 
marked both his faith and his service. Can 
this be said of your faith and your service? 
Can you thus steadfastly encounter difficulties 
in the path of duty ? 

Notice the words that Caleb uses. He 
does not say, “ Let us go up and conquer the 
land,” but, “ Let us go up and fussess the 
land.” He looks upon the conquest as 
already as good as done for them. God had 
undertaken ¢hat, and they had only to go 
up at once as they had been bidden, and 
victoriously take possession, for God had 
promised to drive out the Canaanites before 
them. 

We may find a lesson here applying to our 
spiritual life. Our courage often fails at sight 
and thought of all the dangers and enemies 
interposing between us and the heavenly 
Canaan. We despair of ever reaching there. 
How can we who are so weak resist such 
foes? We have but to do as Caleb did, 
feel that the victory is sure ; that it is a/ready 
ours, because promised to us by the Captain 
of our salvation. Faith in Him will bring 
us safely through all that opposes; let us 
only resolutely and courageously go up at 
once to the warfare, “looking unto Jesus,” 
and we shall find ourselves “more than 
conquerors through Him who hath loved 
us. 

_ Orwe may regard Canaan, the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, as an emblem of 
the rich promises and provisions of grace 
which Christ has provided for us. They are 


ours, freely given to us; and all we have to 
do is to appropriate them, to make them our 
own. Wehavean untold treasury of wealth, 
but we often remain poor, simply because we 
do not fossess ourselves of the abundance 
which really belongs to us. 


XL.—Gop’s Care. 
‘* Not one of them is forgotten.” —LUKE xii. 6. 


Wuart an insignificant little creature is a 
sparrow! But Martin Luther, on seeing a 
sparrow one-day, exclaimed, “Thou art my 
dear Doctor of Divinity, for thou teachest 
me God’s goodness and power and wisdom, 
and His wonderful providence.” ‘The great 
reformer was thinking, no doubt, of our text, 
or of that other one in Matt. x. 29. And 
surely, dear reader, when Jesus himself 
points us to the birds of the air, and draws 
for us a comforting lesson from their daily 
lives, the simplicity of the illustration should 
not lead us to forget the precious truth which 
is thus taught us. 

God cares even for the sparrow! His 
tender mercies, which are over all His works, 
surround this common little bird. He pro- 
vides its food; He clothes it; He gives it 
the instinct which is suited to its nature and 
its manner of life. Not one of them falls to 
the ground unseen or unnoticed by Him. 

Then do you suppose that He will forget 
you? Is it likely? Will He supply the 
wants of the meanest of His creatures, and 
yet leave those whom He has made in His 
own image, and redeemed with His own Son, 
to want daily food? 

An excellent minister who lived in the , 
seventeenth century was often in very need- 
ful circumstances. Once, when he and his 
family had breakfasted, they had nothing 
left for another meal, and his wife said, 
“What shall I do for my poor children?” 
He persuaded her to take a walk with him, 
and seeing a little bird, he said, “ Take 
notice how that bird sits and chirps, though 
it knows not from whence it shall have a 
dinner. Therefore be of good cheer, and do 
not distrust the providence of God, for are 
we not better than many sparrows?” They 
returned home, and before dinner-time they 
had plenty of provisions brought them. 

Now, dear reader, I want you to learn the 
same sweet lesson from the dittle sparrow, 
a lesson of hope and confidence. Just 
think how the life and safety of each tiny 
bird lies in God’s hand. He shields them 
from danger, and guides theircourse. They 





cannot fall without His leave, nor perish 
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unless He chooses. And is He less careful 
over you? less mindful of your safety? less 
heedful of the perils to which you are ex- 
posed? Oh no, you are of more value than 
many sparrows. 
happiness are of far more consequence than 
theirs. 
God will certainly protect you. 


You may be poor and feeble, of little worth 
in your own esteem, and not much thought 
“the Lord 
Trust in Him for all 
He can give you manna in the 


of, perhaps, by others. But 
thinketh upon you.” 


you want. 


Your safety and your 


Therefore you may feel sure that 


He multiplied the widow’s oil, and He opened 
a well in the desert for the sorrowful Hagar. 
And He is just as able and just as willing to 
succour you as He was to help them, nor 
is ever at aloss for ways and means by which 
to do this. 

Take comfort from the thought that He 
who cares for the sparrows will much more _ 
care for you. As you watch the little birds 
picking up the crumbs which you throw out 
to them in your garden, rejoice to know that 
your earnest and heartfelt prayer, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” is both heard and 





wilderness, and gushing streams out of the| answered by your Father whois in heaven. 
flinty rock. He sent the ravens to feed Elijah, | 
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Ir is curious, all things considered, how few 
of us are at any pains to procure a purely 
intellectual gratification. Money is always 
forthcoming for philanthropic purposes, all 
that is exacted of us in the way of out- 
ward display, for the accepted standard of 
culture so called, under the head of books, 
music, foreign travel, and society. But all 
these often, indeed usually, enter into the 
daily calculations of those who have no con- 
ception of what ideas and the enjoyment 
of ideas mean to the few ; in other words, the 
men and women really interested in the 
world they inhabit, whether physically or 


concerns our own individuality—which thus 
regarded can but attain enormously ex- 
aggerated proportions,—we are but feebly 
armed against the sorrows and vexations 
of life. The smallest mishaps take posses- 
sion of us, the heavier troubles weigh us 
down utterly, and having no_ substantial 
food for thought, we find it impossible to 
assert any kind of supremacy over mental 
| worry and distraction. If we have once, how- 
ever, attained the habit of thinking and 
realizing abstract things, it is possible to rise 
above pain and sorrow, and the grinding 
care of every day; life is no longer one 


morally, z. ¢., from a subjective or objective | human being’s share of worldly good or evil, 
point of view. Take the modern study of| but the portion of a vast cycle, moving, as we 


astronomy, for instance. 
of observation calculated, as we should 
imagine at first sight, to attract even un- 
reflective minds, it is this. What can be 
more engrossing than the objects presented 
to our view?—what more absorbing than 
the speculations suggested merely by reading 
of those myriads upon myriads of worlds 
peopling space, some evidently in a state of 


cosmical revolution, others—at least, so we| 


fondly believe —inhabited by beings fashioned 
after our own manner, others again still 
wrapped in mystery and awe? Here the 
most inquiring mind finds endless matter 
for contemplation, and may scale height 
after height of thought and amazement. 
And all who are enabled thus to merge self 
in occupation of this kind, no matter for 
how short a period, have an infallible 
panacea against some of the worst ills that 
flesh is heir to. So long as we remain 
shut up in the narrow world of self, view- 
ing everything as it directly or indirectly 


If there is one field | venture to believe, ever onward and onwarf 


| towards perfection. 
| Just as the grander aspects of the univers 
‘become palpable to us by the exercise of the 
| thinking faculty, so do the extraordinary 
| variety and loveliness of the natural world 
now first appeal to our imagination and 
our intellect. The student of nature from 
ia scientific point of view finds no less to 
'amaze and instruct him in the organization 
of a fungus than in the splendours of the 
|milky way, and wherever he goes carries 
'an inexhaustible source of interest and de- 
‘light with him, No dulness, no satiety, no 
ennui for him, no restless craving for the 
material advantages enjoyed by his neigh- 
bours, no morbid fault-finding with the 
construction of society, no gnawing ambition 
to turn his only gifts into gall and bitterness. 
All this visible world is the heritage of the 
scientific student and the thitiker, and per- 
sistent indulgence in pure intellectual enjoy- 








ments and lofty contemplation enlarges his 
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character and strengthens his understanding. 


points, each student learns from the other’s 


When he reaches old age and reviews his difficulties. 


career, what are the milestones that mark the 
way? Not good fortune so called, nor the 
disappointments engendered of vanity and 
worldliness, not social successes, or even some 
personal cajamities we have recalled, but in 
their place, triumph after triumph of intellec- 
tual achievement, stage upon stage of mental 
growth, the satisfactions of spiritual craving, 
the fruition of aspiring knowledge? 

Many will urge that the study of science 
is a very difficult’ and costly affair, and 
except in large centres this objection holds 
true toa certain extent. We have not, as we 
ought to have in every town of any import- 
ance, public laboratories, public gardens for 
purposes of botanical study, and, above all, 
observatories. A student of chemistry may 
make his opportunities at home, but for the 
purpose of botanical investigation on a large 
scale a ride to Kew is necessary ; whilst 
those who would worthily pursue the study 
of astronomy must purchase and fit up a 
telescope at nosmall expense. But all these 
drawbacks will be overcome by earnest 
students. They will economize in other ways 
in order to gratify their tastes, they will co- 
operate to attain the desired facilities, namely, 
scientific apparatus, scientific libraries, and 


scientific lectures. Thus what is out of, 
the question as a matter of expense for one 


becomes feasible when twenty club together. 
A score, indeed, of intelligent people with 
very modest resources may get all that is 
necessary in the way of help to scientific 
study, and there are many advantages in 
pursuing such studies together. Discussion 
is evoked, light is thrown upon obscure 


| Small beginnings, moreover, would lead 
to more extensive enterprise, and the ex- 
‘ample thus set would be followed by others. 
|A ‘‘co-operative” telescope might become 
/a common thing, and a very delightful thing 
too, in small country towns. ‘The cost of 
astronomical paraphernalia varies from ten 
to a hundred guineas—a large sum for in- 
dividuals, but inconsiderable when divided 
among several, Such a scheme has every- 
thing in its favour. It is practicable, it is 
sociable, it is progressive. 

In fine weather, botanical and geological 
rambles might be organized, and what an 
inexhaustible source of interest and delight 
is here opened to the young! Many young 
people in the easy ranks of society amuse 
themselves, or try to amuse themselves, with 
the most frivolous recreations, because no- 
thing better is to be had. If this curiosity is 
aroused in worthy objects, the unworthy 
ones would be neglected, and the whole 
character raised to a higher standard of 
thought and feeling. How important, then, 
that science should be cultivated, not only 
for the good of the individual himself, but 
for society at large, which is benefited or 
deteriorated by each and all. The sphere 
may be of the humblest, our powers in- 
significant, our influence limited to a re- 
stricted field, but for all that the world is 
richer for our mite of wisdom, impoverished 
by our folly. And nothing is more wanted 
to improve society than seriousness in in- 
tellectual pursuits and earnestness in our 
so-called recreation. 

M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 


CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. 
MARK x. 16, 

METHINKS I see Thee, as the sunset fell 
On oleander bloom and tamarisk brakes, 

Lift up the blushing boy, while softly wakes 

Along the mother’s face Love’s mystic spell. 

Steal, Silence, steal from out thy haunted cell, 
Whisper His name, till present manhood takes 
Eld’s careless childhood to His breast, and makes 

The wintry clime of life Hope’s summer dell ! 


Lord Christ, Thy manhood 


with truth’s golden bridge 


Hath linked the finite to the infinite ; 


Faith tracks Thy footprints 


on the azure ridge, 


Our children glide within the awful light 
That circles all Thy rainbow-jewelled throne, 
And raptured list God’s human undertone. 


ALAN BRODRICK. 





















































THE SPHINX PATENT 


KEY RING AND PUZZLE. 


The only useful Key-ring easy to open or close 
by the owner; a Puzzle to others. Plated, with 
Initials, 6d.; full Name, Is. 





THE NEPAULESE 


PUZZLE FINGER RING. 


Four Rings, which, when put together, form a eom- 
plete Ornamental Hoop for Finger or Scarf. An ingenious 
Puzzle, 13 stamps, or made to measure by a West-end 
Jeweller, in solid fine gold, 9-ct., 12s. 6d.; 15-et., 
21s. 6d.; 18-ct.,, 35s.. In silver, 5s, 6d. each, with 


instructions, 





AIME-HUGON, 


24, GEORGE STREET, 
TOWER HILL, E.C. 








SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
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PA st WOCL : K's 
GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE; 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 
a raed eee 
Calvert Strest NORWICH floras’ 
be sent free by return of post, 





in boxes at Is. 1 





In I6ma., cloth, Is. 6d., 


THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL 
PRAYERS anv MEDITATIONS, 


BY A CLERGYMAN. 





*¢ Thanks for the excellent ‘ Traveller’s Manual.’”—The Bishop of Lincoln. 
‘The more I read it the better I like it. It isa work of much thought and study; and.I hope you will be rewarded by 


knowing what a help you have been to others.”—Z. D. 


“ We have here a novel idea excellently well carried out. The author has been himself @ traveller, and knows the needs of 


travellers. The contents are so various that we prefer to speak 


of them as a whele, and to advert with pleasure to the sober, 


earnest, devout, and heart-searching spirit which pervades it throughout.”—Church Review. 
‘6 A useful little book for those who lead a bp to It contains meditations suitable to all the circumstances with which 





daily life brings people into contact.”—Nati 


‘¢ Is not intended to supersede existing works, but to supplement them. It consists of a selection of brief meditations, 
freshness and homely Y aS wali 


moral and religious ts, the latter of which have a certain 
- = Giarelintin. 


attention.”—Literary 


strength, and are not unlikely to attract 


“his little book will be acceptable to many of our readers as. a companion in every journey by land or sea. of its 
ill be found especially pro table for wearisome daye or wakeful nights, Ta the cotton tein’ tin Deondive tiene: 


will 
Pill help the tourist to spen his holiday wisely and well.” 


—Phe Pembrokeshire 





W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Bull's Head. 
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Manufacturers to the Queen by Special Warrant, Purveyors 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
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ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRDITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 








